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REVIEW OF N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1952 ........... 


N.A.T.S. Workshop 
Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 
June 5-12, 1952 

RoMLEY FELL, Chairman 


The 1952 workshop at Drew University 
functioned successfully with a most inter- 
esting and varied program of subjects. There 
were 48 members and guests in attendance, 
representing 9 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Each day’s schedule was opened by com- 
munity singing, conducted by various NATS 
members. In connection with the main theme 
of the workshop—Developing the Artist 
Singer—lectures based on specified subjects 
contained in the NATS vocal education 
committee program were given as the open- 
ing feature of each day’s program. 

Dr. Isaac Battin of Drew University was 
heard to advantage on the subject of acous- 
tics, with Edward Harris of New York City 
acting as interrogator. Dr. James McClin- 


Mrs. 


Row: 


NATS WORKSHOP, DREW UNIVERSITY, MADISON, N. J.—Left to right, Top 
W. J. Hinson, N. J.; Walter Hewitt, N. J.; Violet Johnson, N. J.; Lila Miller, N. 


tock, Drew University, lectured in inter- 
esting fashion on psychology, with Donald 
Gage of Madison, N. J., as the interrogator. 
Dr. Stanley Baker, Drew University, made 
a fine presentation of the subjects of anatomy 
and physiology, with past-president Homer 
G. Mowe serving as interrogator. 

Mr. Frederick Cohen, director of opera 
at the Juilliard School of Music, spoke on 
opera and its future in connection with a 
survey which he is making through the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. The ex- 
cellent lecture on “An Outline of the History 
of the Vocal Art” by Leon Carson, past- 
president and editor of THE BULLETIN, 
was presented in an impressive manner by 
Harold C. Luckstone, assistant-editor of 
THE BULLETIN. Mr. Carson was unable 
to be present on account of illness. 

Homer G. Mowe, New York City, de- 
livered a well devised and informative lec- 
ture on “Methodology and Terminology”, 
which was enthusiastically received. Tech- 
nical voice lessons were given by Gertrude 


J.; Ruth Holmen, Ill.; Catharine Murray, N. J.; E. Jane Stone and Gilderoy Scott, Wash. D.C.: Amelia 


Jankus, N. J.; 


Louis Nicholas, Tenn.; Ray Crowell, R. I. 


Second Row: Edward B. Greene, Colo.; 


Ora Whitte, N. Y.; Katharine Eastment, N. J.; Bessie Graham, Pa.; Lottie Keitel, N. J.; Fred Nase, 
Pa.; Leonora Scattergood, N. J.; Eleanor Eberhardt, N. J.; Charles Hobbs, N. J. Third Row: Grace 


Mowe, 


N. Y.; James A. McClintock, N. J.; Louise Colgan, Maine; Jessie Young, N. J.; Margaret 
Scott, Mo.; Elsa Koppel, Wash. D.C.; Fred. Haywood, N. Y.; 


Clark Steigerwalt, N. Y. Front Row: 


Past president Homer Mowe, N. Y.; registrar Grace Leslie, N. Y.; Bernard Taylor, N. Y.; Romley 


Fell, N. J. 


Tingley, Lieutenant-governor, Eastern Dj. 
trict, of Boston, Dolf Swing and Grace Le. 
lie of New York City and Frederick !{ay. 
wood of Rochester, N. Y. Justin Will-am 
of Baltimore, Md.; gave a talk on an 
illustrations of a coaching-voice lesson. Vis 
Alice Wightman and Stuart Ross of Ney 
York City gave coaching lessons and Slop 
Alberti and Walter Golde, also of New \’ or 
City gave vocal-coaching lessons, the two 
latter demonstrating the difference bet vee 
a coaching lesson and a vocal-coachin: le. 
son. 

Miss Winifred Cecil, of New York “ity 
was heard in an excellent talk on It ‘iar 
vocal repertory, with Miss Virginia ari 
giving vocal illustrations. Carl Gutek ins: 
first vice-president of NATS, brought hre 
singers from New York City to demon: ‘rat: 
his lecture on German repertory with lic: 
Wightman of N. Y. at the piano. Mme Ey, 
Gautier of New York City, presented an out 
standing talk on French repertory, this be 
ing illustrated vocally by Mr. Christophe 
O’Mahley, baritone. 

Charles M. Hobbs, organist and choi 
director of the North Reformed Church 
Newark, presented in an interesting manne: 
the subject of “What the Church and Ora 
torio Singer Should Know in Making Appli 
cation for a Church Position,” pointing ow! 
in detail what the choir director required 
of a singer. Murray Miller of New Yori 
City, gave a most informative talk on whi 
was demanded of the singer of popular songs 
with vocal illustrations of the various point 
made by him. Pembroke Davenport of Ne\ 
York City, conductor and composer, spoke in 
detail of what was required of the music! 
comedy and theatre singer, and Mr. Car 
Beier of New York City gave a compre 
hensive talk on the television field and it 
demands. Dolf Swing, New York City, wa 
the interrogator for the session of Dr. James 
Hynes, New York City, a nose and throi 
specialist who gave an impressive lecture 
on singers and the use of the throat. 

Miss Dorothy Schneider of South Side 
High School, Newark, Miss Violet Jo!inson 
of Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Mr. Charles Meys of Morristown (NJ.! 
High School, brought groups of their + ngers 
in an interesting demonstration of w iat i 
being done about singing in the high 
Miss Agnes Murphy, director of ausic. 
Board of Education, Newark, gave a timu 
lating talk on her desire to get in» the 
public school system a fine list of te cher 
capable of teaching voice. 


The vocal clinic on “The Unc! inged 
Voice” was an impressive feature «f the 
workshop. Mr. Burnett Andrews { St 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LI ETIN 


BALANCED-TONE 


provide amazingly 


Exclusive Index Counter 
provides complete 
selectivity and instant 
location of any part lianas 

of recorded reel! ~ 


High-speed Forward and 
Rewind Lever responds 
to the touch of your 
finger. No backlash, no 
danger of tape tearing! 


instantly. 


CONTROL co-ordinates 
amplifier and acoustic 
system response to 


realistic tonal quality. 


Automatic, simplified 
key-controls record, 
play, or stop recorder 


A Masterpiece of Tonal Quality and Operating Ease! 


To hear the new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
is an unforgettable experience. What 
a thrill you'll get as each delicate 
sound, each musical note, is repro- 
duced with amazing depth of tone, 
breadth of range and height of realism 
heretofore obtainable only with pro- 
fessional broadcast equipment. 


Incorporating a sensational new 
lJevelopment—the ‘“‘BALANCED.- 
'ONE” Control—with other exclu- 
-ive electronic advancements, Revere 
ias achieved an extraordinary wide 
requency response (80 to 8,000 cycles 
er second) and rich tonal quality 
hat has won the acclaim of many of 
he world’s leading musicians. Yet, 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY 


key-control operation of this record- 
ing triumph is extremely simple. 

Add to these features such out- 
standing advantages as 2 full hours 
recording per reel, lightweight port- 
ability, magnificent styling, glamorous 
beauty, low price—and you'll readily 
appreciate why this new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
is the sensation of the industry. 


Revere T-700—Complete with microphone, 
radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
tape) and carrying case ......... $225.00 
TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio.$250.00 


Special Studio Models—Speed 7.50 
T-10—Complete with microphone, radio attach- 
ment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying 


TR-20—Same as above with built-in radio . $260.00 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


BASS REFLEX SPEAKER—For use in 
auditoriums and schools where ultra 
fine musical reproduction is required. 
An exceptionally fine 12” Alnico V 
Speaker unit acoustically matched to a 
16"x22"x13” Bass-Reflex Cabinet. De- 
signed as a console base for the recorder. 
Lightweight, portable, with plug and 
25-ft. cable. TS-706 .......... $49.50 


ACCESSORIES — For remote control: 
Hand Control $4.00; Foot Control 
$17.50; Adapter Cord Assembly $4.00. 
Ear Phone $10.50. 
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VOCAL TECHNIQUE IN THE SIGHT-SINGING CLASS. ...... 
By WYNN YORK, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


It appears to be the custom of most sight-singing or ear training teachers to think of 


the sight-singing process in terms of a sort of vocal vacuum—that is, to recognize only 
the principal goal of developing the student’s skill in establishing and controlling channels, 
as it were, between the eye and the ear, the vocal mechanism functioning merely as a 
supposedly objective proof of the student’s grasp of pitch and rhythm as represented by 


musical symbols. 

The manner of singing is too seldom con- 
sidered of any importance, and herein, as 
I shall attempt to prove, is the great mis- 
take; for not only does undisciplined singing 
damage, or at least fail to develop the 
voice as such, but it prevents the maximum 
of success in attaining the primary objec- 
tive, that of training people to be better 
sight-singers. 

This situation can be substantially im- 
proved if the teacher will cause his students 
to establish and maintain certain very 
simple physical and mental conditions, and 
to warm up their voices properly at the 
beginning of each period. The results, con- 
sidered from any angle, will far more 
than pay for the little time spent. 

Let us take one example of a widespread 
fault of vocal amateurs, namely breathiness 
of tone, which is serious enough in many 
cases greatly to handicap the power and 
quality of the voice. Some of our leading 
vocal scientists' recommend humming and 
evolving the vowels from the hum, i.e. ac- 
quiring the ability to keep the passage to 
the nose open through all vowel sounds, as 
one of the most effective methods of ob- 
taining a clear and resonant tone. The 
reason for this is that humming, or even 
thinking the consonants m, n, or ng, causes 
the velum to drop as a result of the relax- 
ing of the palate-raising muscles, and pro- 
motes the relaxation of the entire swallow- 
ing co-ordination. This is an important step 
in the development of a good, free vocal 
quality.? 

Now we can hum music while we sight- 
read it; in fact, if done rightly it is one of 
the best ways to sight-read when for any 
reason one wishes to practice reading with- 
out words, syllables, or numbers. Interval 
drills, using the delicate fluty hum, help 
to give the student a sense of freedom 
and confidence while developing his aural 
perception. 

Another important remedy for breathi- 
ness, and a means of securing the right 
setting or “touch of action” of the vocal 
cords, is the staccato! The old Italian mas- 
ters recognized its importance, as do quite 
a few successful present-day pedagogues, 
not to mention a good many choral con- 
ductors who do not have time to put their 
groups through elaborate vocal exercises. 
The staccato can be beneficially employed 
toward the beginning of the sight-singing 
or ear training period in the form of ex- 


ercises in rhythmic reading. Rhythmic fig- 
ures from the text book, or original ones 
written on the blackboard can be sung at 
any desired pitch, in chords or in unison 
melodic figures, to the light, delicate staccato, 
which is beneficial in so many ways. I 
know of no better way of inducing a group 
to learn to feel rhythms and to hold a 
common pace than to have one section 
singing staccato vowels in quarter notes, 
another in eighths, adding triplets and other 
rhythmic figures at a signal from the teacher. 

No doubt the most important of the 
physical conditions to be generally main- 
tained is that of posture. Posture means, 
not tension or rigidity, which are music’s 
worst enemies, but freedom through the 
balanced muscular action of the entire body. 
This requires constant vigilance on the 
part of the teacher. The sight-singing process 
seems to be especially inimical to good 
voice production in that the intense mental 
effort required (the vocalist is without any 
of the kinesthetic anchors enjoyed by the 
instrumentalist) tends to induce physical 
tension. Even professional singers who are 
also good musicians admit that they some- 
times have to take especial care to guard 
against tension when studying new scores. 
Hence posture must become a habit so that 
it will not be a distraction. 

Bad voice production results in bad pitch, 
often independent of the individual’s aural 
endowments or development. The scientists 
referred to above recognize that the proper 
setting of the throat (the “large, loose 
throat”) which comes as a result of relax- 
ation of interfering muscles, not only im- 
proves the power and quality of the voice 
but its pitch accuracy as well—the normal 
vibrato being a significant factor in both 
pitch and quality In fact, the opinions 
of scientists and empiricists alike are prac- 
tically unanimous on this point. 

Another thing which should not be neg- 
lected, though perhaps not usually con- 
sidered of major importance in the area 
being considered, is the conducting techni- 
que of the teacher. It will occasionally be 
found desirable for the class to sing together, 
whether to correct an individual, to read a 
part song, or to warm up as_ suggested 
above. No successful conductor, whether of 
band, orchestra, chorus, or opera, any long- 
er doubts in this enlightened age that the 


way a conductor conducts affects, hoveve; 
subtly, the way his people sing or play. The 
surest way to induce local effort in singing 
is to use local effort in conducting. The Wes. 
minster Choir people have made a valy 
able, if not indeed unique contribution her 
in the choral field, with their empha: s op 
the freedom and the balanced co-ordi: ation 
of movement in beating, as well as the cop. 
ductor’s posture, breathing, and faci: | ey. 
pression, all emphatically influencin _ the 
vocal technique of a sensitized group th ough 
mechanics and mood, in a very rea ani 
beneficial way. 


A pupil of the late Jean DeResz! e re. 
cently pointed out that the great master wa 
aware that dynamic modulation of the voice 
helped give a sense of freedom. Cres ‘end 
diminuendi, and all those things whic: are 
usually thought of in connection with e.. 
pression, are also, if general conditions are 
right, good for the voice. The forte-pian 
and those devices which Coward called pre:- 
sure notes and emotional sforzandos espe 
cially seem to help free the voice from 
rigidity and to set the vibrato “spinning” 
These have an effect instinct with rhythmic 
vitality; the “cushioned pulse” can be ap 
plied to many compositions, especially in 
ensemble, with vocal as well as _ artistic 
benefit. 

This brings us to one more highly im 
portant point, that is the relation of style 
and mood to the vocal process. “Action 
and feeling go together,” said William 
James, “and by regulating the action, which 
is under the more direct control of the 
will, we can directly regulate the feeling 
...” Aristotle refers to this in The Art o! 
Poetry, and it probably was not news in 
his day. The reverse of this, equally true, 
(controlling action by regulating feeling 
applies especially to the problem of breath: 
ing. The subject of breath control is one 
of our most controversial issues, but let u 
recognize, for the moment at least, thit 
many of our keenest pedagogues, includ 
ing some scientists,® are of the opinion thal 
the more a student thinks about breathing 
and meddles with the natural process, the 
more tense and self-conscious he be-omes 
They hold that correct breathing «pends 
first upon good posture, and subse: :uent! 
upon understanding the instinctive i npuls 
or the mood behind the music.” A_ sight: 
singing teacher would not have tne 
teach breath control even if it wer bene: 
ficial. But he should take time now a: d then 
for a casual word or two about the esthe- 
tic meaning and the emotional qual ‘ies 0! 
the music being studied. When a_ tudetl 


(Continued on page 24) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS 


eu The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


FROM ALL 


OVER 


THE COUNTRY 


sOL CHWESTERN DISTRICT 

After two days’ attendance at the NATS 
hop held at the University of Colo- 
rado regional Governor H. Grady Harlan 
repo s that the attendance was good and 
the irriculum challenging and interesting. 
\lso hat Alexander Grant and his associates 
did . perfect job of administering the daily 
sche: ule of sessions. 

Li utenant-governors of the Southwestern 
Dist: ct, Elizabeth Fuller, Berton Coffin, 
Haro d Decker, Robert Page, Mrs. Vera Neil- 
son, “lyde Garrett and Walter Welti have 
d the governor and the president of 
Association, Walter Allen 
Stult.. that the percentage of new member- 
ship sequested will be undertaken for this 
regiois. 

The Southwestern regional convention for 
1953 will be held in March at Oklahoma 
City in connection with the annual conven- 
tion of OMTA and the divisional conven- 
tion of MTNA. The student competition- 
festival, so successfully initiated in Dallas 
during March, will be staged again, in Okla- 
homa City. This was found to be one of 
the strongest motivating forces that we have 
dealt with for enlisting new members and for 
securing convention attendance. Henry Ho- 
bart and Vera Neilson will be in charge 
of arrangements for the meeting in Okla- 
homa City. 


work 


pled; 
the National 


\ew York Local Study Group 

Miss Grace Leslie, chairman of the NATS 
Local Study Groups Committee, announces 
that the first meeting of the New York Local 
Study Group will be held on Monday, 
October 20, at 8.30 P.M. The place of 
meeting will be announced later. The speaker 
of the evening will be Dr. Paul J. Moses, 
assistant clinical professor of the Stanford 
University School of Medicine. Dr. Moses 
has appeared on a number of occasions be- 
fore SATS workshops and chapters in the 
capacity of lecturer, where he has been 
received with unbounded enthusiasm on the 
part «! his audiences. 


BOS !ON CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Th. local committee on arrangements for 
the coming annual NATS convention to be 
held i; Boston, December 28-31 incl., con- 
sists (° Gertrude Tingley (chairman), Ma- 
bel Fi swell and Charles Pearson. Miss Fris- 
well \ Il also be in charge of arrangements 
for al. cation of space and booths, etc., for 
exhibi ors’ purposes. 

Edv :n Olney Wing will serve as chairman 
of the committee covering sale of advertis- 
ing sp ce in the official convention program. 


(Late release to the Bulletin) 
NEW CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 

An_ enthusiastic dinner-meeting at the 
Center Church Parish House in New Haven, 
Conn., on September 17, capably arranged 
by Mrs. Lempi Rimpila, State Chairman of 
Connecticut, resulted in the formation of a 
Connecticut Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Rimpila’s earnest and steadfast 
efforts over a period of time, bore fruit in 
abundance. 

Thirty-four members and guests from 
Connecticut and near-by States attended. 
Marshall Bartholomew, of Yale University, 
presided admirably and inspiring talks were 
given by Gertrude Tingley, Lt. Gov. of the 
Eastern District; Romley Fell, Gov. of the 
Eastern District; Homer G. Mowe, Past- 
President of the National Association; 
Charles Pearson of the Boston Chapter; 
Mrs. Anne Frances, State Chairman of 
Rhode Island and Mrs. Rimpila. 

Members present included Frank Pandolfi, 
Rhea Massicotte and Lyman Bunnell of 
Hartford; Mrs.- Lempi Rimpila and Mrs. 


Latta, Maxwell, Lutz; 2nd Row—W. Cole, Ward, Park, Dickson, Levinson, Scheidt, Remsberg, 


Estelle Barrett of New London; Marshall 
Bartholomew, Pauline Voorhees, Louise M. 
Shute and Ruth Oliver of New Haven; Mrs. 
Dorothy Young of Stratford; Gertrude Ting- 
ley, Margot Warner, Gertrude Earhart, 
Charles Pearson and G. Townsend Coward 
of the Boston Chapter; Romley Fell of 
Newark, N. J.; Homer G. Mowe of New 
York City and Yale University; and Mrs. 
Anne Frances and Helen Place of Rhode 
Island. 

The following chapter officers were 
elected:—Frank Pandolfi (Hartford), Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Lempi Rimpila (New London), 
Vice-President; Miss Rhea Massicotte (Hart- 
ford), Treasurer; and Mrs. Louise M. Shute 
(New Haven), Secretary. 


“The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 
With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife.” 
WoRDSWORTH 


Hunter, Baxter, Pfohl, Cate; 3rd Row—Kauffman, Mrs. Ohlsen, Ohlsen, Bright, Smith, Vornholt, 
Mrs. Justin Williams, Justin Williams, Pazmor; 4th Row—Safrit Klausi, Putman, Boyter, 


Peterson, Ohl, Price. 
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Peter's Church, Morristown, N. J., brought 
three of his young boy solists to demonstrate 
the work done by the choirmaster. In this 
he was joined by Mr. Melvin Coursin of 
Christ Church, Glen Ridge, N. J. Mr. 
George Kemmer, organist and choirmaster 
of St. George’s Church, New York City, 
gave a most edifying presentation of the 
subject of “The Adolescent Voice.” 

The vocal clinic for “The Adult Voice” 
was conducted in a commendable and com- 
prehensive manner by Bernard U. Taylor, 
New York City. In this he was assisted by 
a panel consisting of Catherine Meisle of 
New York City, Mme. Gilderoy Scott of 
Washington, D. C., Ray E. Crowell of Prov- 
idence, R. I., and Frederick Haywood of 
Rochester, N. Y. This panel also served 
for the other voice clinics. Four singers were 
used for demonstration purposes. 

In the general summing up of the work- 
shop sessions, Romley Fell, chairman, stated 
that it was the consensus of those present 
that this workshop covered a wide field 
and touched on the definite points necessary 
for the training of an artist singer. He also 
thanked all those, particularly Grace Leslie 
and Bernard Taylor, who had added their 
efforts to make this workshop such a splen- 
did success, and that it was his regret that 
more members were unable to take ad- 
vantage of the excellent program offered. 
All states in the Eastern District were rep- 
resented, with the exception of Delaware. 

Walter N. Hewitt of Maplewood, N. J.., 
very graciously offered his time for fine 
workshop accompaniments, whenever called 
upon. 

The following members and guests were 
included in the workshop registration: 

Maine—Mrs. Louise Colgan. 

Massachusetts—Miss Gertrude Tingley. 

Rhode Island—Mr. Ray Crowell, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hoyt. 

New York—Edna Bloom, Hazel Collins, 
Frederick Haywood, Cecile Jacobson, Violet 
Johnson, Grace Leslie, Harold Luckstone, 
Sarah Peck More, Grace Mowe, Homer G. 
Mowe, Clark Steigerwalt, Jean Taylor, 
Bernard U. Taylor, and Ora Witte. 

New Jersey—Howard Aaron, Burnett 
Andrews, Anne C. Benedict, Katharine East- 
ment, Romley Fell, Donald Cage, Walter 
Hewitt, Mrs. Charles Hinson, Amelia Jan- 
kus, Lotte Keitel, Lila Miller, Catherine 
Murray, Hanna E. New, George Papps, 
Leonora Scattergood, C. Scripps-Beebee, 
Jessie Young, Eleanor Eberhardt. 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. Charles Graham, 
Marguerite Barr, Margaret E. Keiser, Anna 
L. P. Heintz, Mrs. Fred Nase, Miss Martha 
Roberts. 

District of Columbia—Elsa 
Gilderoy Scott, Jane Stone. 


Koppel, 


Colorado—Mr. Edward Green. 
Missouri—Mrs. Margaret Scott. 
Tennessee—Mr. Louis Nicholas. 


N.A.T.S. Research Laboratory 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

WILLIAM Ross, Chairman 


The NATS meeting at Indiana University, 
June 22-27, departed from the usual work- 
shop program and dealt with the scientific 
aspects of tone as it relates to singing. The 
schedule of classes bore the heading “the 
science of singing,” and that line of approach 
was adhered to throughout the session. 

The research faculty was a distinguished 
one. The problems involved in scholarly 
research were put forth early in the meet- 
ings by William H. Fox, of the School of 
Education, Indiana University. Paul Moore, 
Northwestern University, gave two impor- 
tant and highly informative lectures on 
Phonation. Acoustics was stressed with two 
fine lectures by Wilmer T. Bartholomew, 
and Leslie Isted and Eugene Carrington, 
both from Illinois, were heard on the same 
subject. 

Harol J Whitehall, Indiana University, gave 
two talks on Articulation and Diction that 
had special value for the singer and teacher, 
in that he did not approach the subject, 
primarily, from the singer’s angle, but rather 
in its broad aspects. Specialized talks on 


NATS WORKSHOP, 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Left to right, Top Row: Grasso, Shadley, Cassara, Amos, Armstrong, Holdridge, Coffin, Ross, D_ ‘ton, 
Snyder, Walker, Fenwick, Wagner, Ross, Rieck Busch, Belt, Hill, Penner, Nichols, Barth. B ‘tom 
Row: Busch, Coffin, Moore, Bartholomew, Errolle, Stroup, Ross. 


— 


French and Italian diction were added by 
Ralph Errolle, of Louisiana State University, 

Berton Coffin, from the University of 
Colorado, gave the results of his Research 
in Vocal Literature and presented each 
listener with 32 pages of titles of Song 
Cycles, Songs with Unusual Accompani. 
ments, Ensemble Music for Solo Voices. an 
Anthems and Sacred Choruses with Solo 
Voice. 

Problems of breathing and articul:tioy 
were treated in considerable detail by R« ber 
L. Milisen. Paul Nettl, an outstanding :ausi- 
cologist, gave an interesting talk on carl 
music, showing some rare first editions ‘rom 
his collection. Both Dr. Nett] and Dr. Mili. 
sen are I.U. faculty members. Maxine 
Stroup gave a review of progress anid re 
search in Musical Therapy as reflected in 
the work being done in Chicago in_ this 
field. 


A meeting of this sort must, of necessity, 
be held in a centre where mechanical equip 
ment is available, for purposes of illustra 
tion. For that reason, among others, In- 
diana University was a happy choice for 
such a gathering. Problems in tone produc. 
tion, resonance, acoustics, action of the vo- 
cal mechanism, breathing, were discussed, 
and illustrated by instruments that are noi 
available to the average singing teacher. 


William Ross, of the voice’ faculty of LU., 
known to all NATS members, was_ the 


(Continued on page 7) 
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efficient master of ceremonies and genial host 
throughout the meetings. A welcome digres- 
sion from the daily program was a short 
recit\l by Agnes Davis, well known con- 
cert oprano and now teaching at I.U. 

present included: 

Carles T. Amos—lIndianapolis, Ind.; 
Don. Id H. Armstrong—Pasadena, Calif.; 
Wilrser T. Bartholomew—Lexington, Mass.; 
Mar’ R. Belt—Berea, Ky.; Helen Thomas 
Buc! er—Huntington, Ind.; Berthold Busch— 
Min: eapolis, Minn.; Eugene Carrington— 
Chicigo, Ill; Edward J. Cassasa—Cicero, 
\ll.; Berton Coffin—Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. 
Bert.n Coffin—Boulder, Colo.; Sydney Dal- 
ton—-Nashville, Tenn.; Agnes Davis— 
Bloomington, Ind.; Ralph Errolle, Baton 
Rouve, La.; Ruth G. Fenwick—Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; William H. Fox—Bloomington, Ind.; 
llva Hill—Oakwood, Ohio.; William  E. 
Holdridge—Holyoke, Mass.; Leslie Isted— 
Normal, Ill.; Newell H. Long—Blooming- 
ton, ind.; Robert L. Milisen—Bloomington, 
Ind.;: Paul Moore—Evanston, IIl.; Paul Nettl 
-Bloomington, Ind.; Edith Nichols—New 


York: Florice Penner—Oakwood, Ohio: 
john G. Rieck—Chicago; IIl.; William 
Ross Bloomington, Ind.; Ellis Snyder— 


Columbus, Ohio; Jeanette Sprinkle—Ma- 
rion, Ind.; Maxine Stroup—Chicago, IIL; 
Walter Allen Stults—Evanston, IIl.; Maurine 
Wagner—Peru, Ind.; Pearl W. Walker—St. 
Louis, Mo. 


N.A.T.S. Workshop 
at 


The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


August 3 to August 8, 1952 
DALE V. GILLILAND, Chairman 


The ideal of the appropriate balance be- 
tween the artistic performance of live music 
plus « bountiful coverage of the technical 
phases of singing was achieved at the NATS 
workshop held at the Ohio State University. 
Too often endless discussions seem to con- 
sume all the time. 

Another distinctive feature was the 
nightly presentation of the choral phase 
of singing through demonstrations with 
an excellent mixed choir, directed by Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Diercks, highly competent 
specia ists in the field. It was demonstrated 
conch sively that effective and correct sing- 
ing con be taught in the choral group under 
comp:ient leadership. 

The nine o'clock classes taught by 
Kitch and Goodson keynoted the work 
of each day in providing stimulating and 
Provo: ative ideas pertaining to the philos- 
ophy nd methodologies of effective teach- 
ing. S» effective and worthwhile were these 
‘ssiors that many students have asked for 


copies of the lectures as well as tape re- 
cordings of class discussions. 

Two outstanding scholars in the field of 
acoustics and physics, Wilmer T. Bar- 
tholomew and Wave Shaffer, taught the 
ten o’clock classes. How fortunate it was 
that these two noted teachers were able 
to present highly technical information in 
the terminology understandable by the aver- 
age voice teacher. Too often the opposite 
has been experienced when the subject 
of acoustics for the teacher of singing has 
been presented. 


What will happen at the eleven o’clock 
Teaching Laboratory? This was the ques- 
tion asked by many students. It was our 
opinion that the greatest benefit to the 
participating students and to the registrants 
of the workshop could come through hear- 
ing and seeing competent teachers diagnose 
vocal problems—then teach a voice lesson. 
Two teachers taught students each day and 
it was the general concensus that this type 
of procedure was most helpful. Teachers 
for the laboratory were Wheeler, Ross, 
Samuel, McLean, Snyder, Swanson, Graham, 
Wandel, Arment and Holscher. 

All registrants ate luncheon together in 
the Franklin Room at the beautiful new 
Ohio Union. The Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment of the University presented stimu- 
lating and provocative sessions through the 
medium of educational films and lantern 
slides. The registrants as well as the work- 
shop faculty were highly appreciative of 


the fine services of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Aids. 

Dr. Karl Klassen presented the lectures 
and directed discussions on breathing for 
singing during Monday and Tuesday at two 
o'clock while Drs. Wehr, Arthur and 
Means, Otolaryngologists, provided the lec- 
tures and answered pointed questions on the 
anatomy and physiology of the ear and 
throat on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. The contribution of these physicians 
from the Ohio State University College of 
Medicine was distinctive and the workshop 
registrants were highly complimentary of 
their work. 

Mr. Herbert Swanson, assisted by two 
highly talented students, Mary Goodell, 
pianist, and James Martindale, bass, gave 
outstanding demonstrations, covering the 
field of vocal literature and interpretation. 
Mr. Swanson and these two talented artists 
were most enthusiastically received. Dr. 
M. Emett Wilson’s lecture on interpreta- 
tion was an excellent one and seemed to fit 
in very nicely with the teaching of Mr. 
Swanson. Norman Staiger’s paper on “Pro- 
gramming—That Closing Selection,” was 
most enlightening. Students were most en- 
thusiastic in their discussions of its merit. 

Dr. Everett Schreck, Production Director 
of the University Theatre, gave a rewarding 
lecture on the implication of the theatre in 
the teaching of singing. Students were most 
enthusiastic about his valuable dissertation. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Ohio State University NATS Workshop Registrants—Front row, Left to Right: 


Samuel, Holscher, Wandel, Fauley, Gilliland, McLean, Diercks, Zerbee, Dech, Oyer. 

Lassen, Durnell, Yeager, Boette, Bost, Snively, Reeder. 
Evans, Hull, Hayes, Lee, Wheeland, Benson, Sprague, Yenser, Ewing, Beckett. 
artin, Smoot, Larsen, Parks. 
Back Row: Snyder, Meyer, McKelvey, Simpson, 


Mohn, Duschak, Tegnell, Lassen, 


Hensel, Barr, Martindale, Goodell, M 
Brown, Martholomew, Fiske. 
Stansell.’ 


Second Row: 
Third Row: 
Fourth Row: Revere, 
Fifth Row: Spencer, Swanson, 
Bumgarner, Ross, 
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One of the high points, both musically 
and educationally, was the excellent recital 
given by Cameron McLean, baritone, on 
Wednesday night. His beautiful singing, 
plus his enlightening comments on_ the 
Songs of the Hebrides and Scotland were 
greatly enjoyed by his attentive audience. 

On Thursday evening the student body 
enjoyed a picnic at the Ohio State University 
Golf Course. The evening was characterized 
by good fellowship, interesting stories and 
anecdotes. A fine meal was enjoyed. 

The week was a fine experience and a 
source of real pleasure for its perspiring 
chairman. In all modesty, we believe the 
entire workshop did much for the better- 
ment of the teaching of singing in America. 


N.A.T.S. Workshop 
at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C. 

VIRGINIA WARY LINNEY, Chairman 

The workshop of the Southeastern Region 
of NATS, held at Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Boone, North Carolina, (Aug. 
17-22) from start to finish was one that 
breathed a spirit of good fellowship and 
hospitality, friendliness, enthusiasm and in- 
spiration. 

Many who discussed this spirit felt that 
it stemmed from the fine people who made 
up the local group right there on the campus 
of A.S.T.C., and it was agreed that all 
praise was due to Virginia Wary Linney, 
head of the Voice Department of the Col- 
lege, and chairman of the workshop. Mrs. 
Linney’s long hours of efficient planning 
and her splendid, sympathetic and hospitable 
direction of all details of the workshop 
routine, made possible a highly successful 
series of meetings to which NATS members 
could well point with pride. 

The location itself seemed to lend just 
the proper setting for such spirit to prevail. 
It has been said that Boone is a place where 
the winter comes to spend the summer. 
How true this saying, for the atmosphere 
itself seemed air conditioned. Added to 
this was the beauty of the country surround- 
ing the town of Boone and the College 
Campus, nestled in a valley in the heart of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. It seemed that 
everything had worked in such a way as 
to contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of the workshop. 

The physical plant of the college with 
its new Fine Arts Building, which was more 
than adequately equipped to take care of all 
the meetings and varied types of class work; 
the new dormitory for girls, which one 
member of the group spoke of as a “College 
Palace,” had just been completed and 


furnished, so that the NATS Workshop 
group were the first to occupy it and all 
were housed there as a unit. This in itself 
was conducive to that fine spirit of fellow- 
ship which was contagious to all who were 
privileged to attend. Mrs. Lily Bell Hardin, 
head matron, was the ideal hostess in the 
dormitory and contributed much to the 
individual comfort of the visitors. The Col- 
lege cafeteria furnished a wide variation 
delicious food from which to choose, and 
with the keen edge on appetites provided 
by the mountain air, all commented from 
time to time on the excellence of the meals. 

Registration began on Sunday afternoon 
in the lobby of the Fine Arts Building with 
Mr. Bernhart Westlund of Milton College, 
Milton, Wisconsin, presiding at the registra- 
tion desk. Mr. Westlund is a member of 
the summer faculty of the Music Depart- 
ment of A.S.T.C. He was ably assisted by 
Miss Helen Cole and Miss Mary Ward of 
the A.S.T.C. music group. Others:who aided 
in registration were J. W. Williams, Jr. and 
Mr. Hoyt Safrit. Mr. Gordon Nash, Chair- 
man of the Music Department, headed th 
receiving committee. 

The opening banquet was held in the 
College cafeteria at 7:30 o'clock Sunday 
evening with a group of forty present. The 
invocation was given by Dr. J. D. Rankin, 
Dean of the School. The welcome was 
given by Mrs. Virginia W. Linney who 
acted as toast mistress and who introduced 
members of the administration as well as 
other distinguished guests. Each person in 
turn was recognized giving name, the school 
he represented, and the location. A most 
enjoyable feature of the evening was the 
music presented by the Vagabond Quartet 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, who 
were very warmly received. 

Mr. Paul Peterson of Salem College, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina and co-chair- 


man of the workshop introduced the £roup 
and related interesting details of their ack. 
ground. The quartet has gained nation! 
recognition among Barber Shop Singer. ani 
has become known as the Champions oj 
Dixie. 

Following the music, Mr. Arnold Pt \may 
of Furman University, Greenville, 
Carolina and Governor of the Southe: ster 
District, thanked Dr. B. B. Dougherty an 
the administration for giving NATS the 
privilege of holding the workshop 0 the 
A.S.T.C. campus. He then introducec Mr 
Leon Carson, past-president of the Na ional 
Association, who related important facts 
concerning the publication of the }.ATS 
Bulletin. Next Mr. Putman presentec Mr 
Homer G. Mowe, also past-president « f the 
National Association and speaker ©: the 
evening, who talked on the overall p ctur 
of NATS and the high professional «tand- 
ards and ethics required of the member 
of the organization, as well as making al 
present acquainted with the origin ani 
growth of NATS. The talks of both of 
these distinguished gentlemen were an in- 
spiration to all present. 

The workshop session opened with a lec- 
ture on the Physiology of the Voice by Dr 
Raymond Harmon, Throat Specialist oi 
Boone, North Carolina. Diagrams were 
sketched to illustrate important points in 
the structure of the vocal mechanism ani 
the series of two lectures were punctuated 
with lively discussions. Following | this 
period daily was a most valuable session in 
French Diction conducted by Miss Radiana 
Pazmor, Professor of Voice, Converse Col: 
lege, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Mis 
Pazmor, eminent authority in diction, had 
prepared a very thorough Guide to French 
Diction and after discussing essential basic 
material she had various students and NATS 
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Vocal Solos for Christmas 


each 60 


BETHLEHEM DOWN—Warlock. Med. (F) 


CAROL OF JESUS CHILD—Hughes. 
Eb, F. G. 


FIRST MERCY, The—Warlock. Med. (F) 
HOLY BOY, The—Ireland. Eb, F. 


LITTLE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM—Head. 
Med. (Ab). 


LULLAY! LULLAY!—Whittaker. Med. (B). 


NUNC GAUDET MARIA—Whittaker. 
Med. (C). 


— New vocal catalog on request — 


OLD CAROL, An—Quilter. D, Gb. 
OLD FRENCH CAROL, An—Liddle. 
ROBIN’S CAROL—Head. Med. (Ab). 


SLUMBER SONG OF THE MADONNA—Head. 
Db, C 


STAR CANDLES—Head. Med. (E). 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM, The—Adams. 
Eb, F, G, Ab. 


THREE MUMMERS, The—Head. Med. (.:b). 


Db, F. 


Professional Division: 


DEPT. 337: 30 W. 57th ST., N.Y.C. 19 BOOSEY AND HAWKES 
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BULFALO CHAPTER 


a recent meeting of the Buffalo 
ter of the National Association, the 


ving Officers were elected: 


ssident, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo; 
President, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 
lo; Recording Secretary, Miss Alice 
n, Buffalo; Corresponding Secretary, 
Lucy Macdonald, Buffalo; Treasurer, 
Ragnhild S. Ihde, Buffalo. 


CO! ORADO CHAPTER 


e Colorado Chapter of the National 


ciation of Teachers of Singing held 


ial meeting of the season on Sunday 
100n, May 18, at the home of Carl 
nder in Greeley. 
ssident Roger Fee of Denver reported 
he had contacted the director of the 
er Symphony, Saul Caston, and Miss 
of the Symphony Board and had 
assured that the winner of the con- 


iest, proposed and discussed at the previous 


ng of the chapter, would have an ap- 
nce with the Denver Symphony at one 


of the family concerts during the coming 


n and that this would be a continuing 


Alexander Grant announced plans for the 


ver workship to be held at Colorado 


University and emphasized the high quality 


e workshop faculty. 

e names of Carl Melander for presi- 
and Alberta Carter for secretary- 
irer were presented by the nominating 
vittee and accepted. Roger Fee was 
nated from the floor for Ist vice-presi- 

These were duly elected. 

Melander presented Vern Ahlberg 
speech department of Colorado State 
e of Education, who presented an 
sting talk entitled “Say it and sing— 
t and say”. Mr. Ahlberg stressed the 
ance of well-formed consonants as 
iry to good diction and exemplified 
»nd toward the vernacular in speech 

than the use of pure or classical 

1 which he considers stilted. A lively 
ion followed. 
meeting was adjourned, the members 
ating an active state organization for 
ming year. 
ywing adjournment, a buffet supper 
rved to the members and guests by 
Melander, Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. 
it. 


CITIES CHAPTER 
cott Hall Auditorium, University of 
¢ ota, Monday, June 16, immediately 


follow ag the discussion of WHAT MAKES 
\ GC JD SONG, by Dr. Donald N. Fergu- 
‘on, tte Twin Cities Chapter of the NATS 


held its Annual Business Meeting. 

The portion of the Minnesota Music 
Teachers Association’s Annual Convention 
program devoted to the vocal branch of 
music teaching had been jointly sponsored 
by the MMTA and our NATS chapter. 
Dr. Ferguson, a local musicologist interna- 
tionally venerated, had provided his large 
audience with some good criteria and food 
for thought. All of the usual active mem- 
bers of our chapter had listened attentively 
and then stayed for the business meeting. 

President Maria Montana, having opened 
the meeting, called for the secretary’s re- 
port. The report that the open program of 
song-cycles given in Augsburg College Audi- 
torium, May 27th had been so well done, 
that it was the immediate request of the 
program directors that it should be given 
again, in St. Paul, in October, was fol- 
lowed, by permission of the president, by 
the secretary’s annual report. 

These reports and those of other officers 
and committees having been accepted, the 
nominating committee’s slate, by unanimous 
ballot, was elected: 

President—Maria Montana, Vice-Pres.— 
Oliver Mogck, Secretary—Myrtle L. Ormes, 
Treasurer—Jennie Skurdalsvold, and Board 
Member (1952-55)—Margaret Sheridan. 

Local dues for 1952-53 were declared due 
and payable, and collected. 

The meeting adjourned to the luncheon of 
the convention in progress. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 
As a usual thing, members of the Boston 

Chapter go their ways in the summertime, 

and there is little local NATS activity. Not 


so this year, for with plans for the National 
Association’s annual convention well under 
way, there have been many committee meet- 
ings and conferences. 

This is, perhaps, not too soon to announce 
that the Boston Chapter invites all NATS 
members to a “New England Sunday Night 
Supper” on the evening of December 28— 
so make your plans to arrive for the conven- 
tion, on Sunday. 

This summer there has been an intensive 
effort to make personal contact with eligi- 
ble teachers throughout the smaller cities 
and towns in New England. The program is 
beginning to produce gratifying results. 

Many chapter members are planning to 
go to New Haven, Conn., on Sept. 17 and 
to Providence on Oct. 4. The committee 
members, Mrs. Lempi Rimpila, Connecticut 
state chairman, are holding a dinner meeting 
on the earlier date, and Mrs. Anne Mason 
Francis, state chairman for Rhode Island, is 
arranging a tea on the later date. Remem- 
bering with gratitude the help given to us 
in our early days by New York members, 
we hope to be helpful in encouraging these 
states to form their own chapters. 

On Sept. 10, there will be a morning 
coffee meeting at Miss Tingley and Miss 
Friswell’s studios to discuss plans for this, 
our busiest season. 

(Continued on page 9) 


“Because folklore is so elemental and folk 
songs and stories are such good neighbors 
and pleasant companions, it is hard to 
understand why American Folklore is not 
more widely known and appreciated.” 

B. A. BOTKIN 


Group of Pittsburgh-Tri-State Chapter members, at a recent chapter meeting: Seated, left to 


right: Norma France, secretary; 


vice-president. 


Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, president; Anne Griffiths, honorary 
president; Ottilie Kruger. Standing, Boris M. Dobrovolsky, Louis Taylor, J. 


McClurg Miller, 


| 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE . .. . To the Members of the National Association 


THE EVENT. 
THE PLACE 
chusetts. 


THE TIME 
inclusive. 


Eighth Annual Convention of N.A.T.S. 


Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Massa- 


Sunday, December 28th to December 31st, 


Now that the several summer workshops have so efficiently 
concluded their respective sessions, the time has arrived for or- 
ganization and integration of programs so arranged as to evoke 
maximum attendance at, and participation in, NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION ACTIVITIES. As of this present, it is my privilege 
to state that your officers are bending every energy toward en- 
listing cooperation on the part of recognized authorities in the 
fields of television, radio, opera workshops, vocal techniques, in- 
terpretive artistry, etc. All this is an endeavor to insure utmost 
understanding of, and consequent studio application of, pedagogi- 
cal principles deriving from recent developments in these fields, 
especially the first two. However, such responsibility should not 
be that of officials only. Rather, it can, and should, be shared 
by members as well. May I suggest that there is yet ample time 
in which to come forward with suggestions relative to subjects, 
other than those above mentioned, which you feel could ad- 
vantageously be considered? Should any reader have such an 
idea, let him, or her, not fail to write me immediately, in fullest 
detail, secure in the knowledge that such a communication will 
not only be welcomed, but that its content will receive sympathetic 
consideration on the part of the Executive Committee. 

Supported by her associates, Mabel Friswell and Charles Pear- 
son, Gertrude Tingley, Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, writes saying that inasmuch as Boston (and 
vicinity) is the site of so many buildings intimately associated 
with our nation’s early history, it might be desirable that time 


be set aside in which delegates could visit those of their choice 
To my way of thinking this is, under the circumstances, a h (pp) 
thought and one which, if enough of you support it, can, i) al 
likelihood, be worked out satisfactorily to all concerned. In any 
event it illustrates my point in asking for assistance on the par 
of our members. Be that as it may, no pains will be spar d jy 
the direction of arousing and sustaining, from start to finish the 
highest possible level of interest. 

The annual convention of a Learned Society, such «5 
N.A.T.S., should be the peak achievement of any given year and, 
as such, ought to elicit participation, in some form or othe , op 
the part of a majority of its delegates. Those of you atte: ding 
last year’s Chicago assemblage will readily testify that, by this 
standard of measurement, it far surpassed any of its predece sors, 
notwithstanding weather so inclement in nature as almost to beg. 
gar description. It is my considered opinion that our 1952 Con- 
vention can, and will, achieve an even greater distinction. 

Once more a Sheraton Hotel will house us and this, of :tself, 
is ample guarantee of wholehearted cooperation in every pos 
sible way. Again, as in Chicago, all activities will be confined to 
one floor, this being a most unusual factor and one makin. for 
unique convenience in attending the various programs as well a 
inspection of the numerous exhibits for which space is being 
reserved. 

Finally, but without divulging intimate details, | can also 4 
that Miss Tingley’s Committee is planning entertainment unusual 
in character for Sunday evening, December 28th, in lieu of the 
reception customarily extended early registrants. So, in accord 
with the slogan “ON TO BOSTON” let us, one and all, do al! 
in our power to make possible our presence at the Monday morn- 
ing program as of December 29th. 

WALTER ALLEN STULTS 


CHAPTER NOTES .. 


. continued from page 9 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

The last meeting before the summer vaca- 
tion was held June 22, at the YWCA 
Building on the campus of USC, with an 
attendance of approximately twenty-five 
members. 

This being the last meeting before elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, Presi- 
dent William Vennard expressed his sincere 
appreciation to Nelle Gothold who has 
served during his administration as General 
Chairman of the Hospitality Committee: 
to the Membership Committee, Hazel Eden, 
Chairman, Belle Forbes Cutter and Lee 
Hardy, for their excellent work in investi- 
gating and processing applications for mem- 
bership; to the members of the Board of 
Directors, and to special committees ap- 
pointed throughout the year whose efforts 
contributed to a successful and fruitful 
administration. 


Two guests were introduced: Mr. Alex- 
ander Mendenhall of Pepperdine College. 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Dora Streight Pope- 
joy of Oklahoma. 

Gwendolyn Roberts, Chairman of the 


Hollywood Bowl Advertising Committee re- 
ported that the Board of Directors had 
authorized her committee to subscribe for 
a full-page ad for one week—the week of 
July 29. The ad to include publicity for 
the Los Angeles 1952 Workshop. 
Reporting for the Nominating Committee, 
composed of Ada Tilley Allen, Belle Forbes 
Cutter, Jerold Shepherd and Leroy Barth- 
olomew, Chairman Irene Blades reported 


the following nominations: For President; 


Nelle Gothold; Vice-President, Lee Hardy; 
Treasurer, Neyneen Farrell; Secretary, Price 
Dunlavy; and Hazel Eden for the new 
board member. 


It was moved and seconded that the report 
be accepted and the nominees be elected 
unanimously. Motion carried. 

The newly-elected President, Nelle Goth- 
old, made a gracious speech of acceptance 
with thanks to the membership for the 
honor bestowed, and pledged herself whole- 
heartedly to maintaining the high standard 
of accomplishment that she felt has been 
manifest during the present administration. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Hos- 


pitality Committee and to Lee Hardy fo 
providing and serving the refreshments. This 
committee was as follows: Aurora Berg. 
Chairman; Corinne Culberson, Mrs. Emmi 
M. Bartlett, David Daro. 


PITTSBURGH TRI-STATE CHAPTER 

The early summer meeting of the Pitts 
burgh-Tri-State Chapter of the National 
Association was held at the residence of Mis 
Anne Griffiths, honorary chapter president. 
on the last Sunday in June. 

For the special benefit of the new mem 
bers, Miss Norma France and Mr. Boris M 
Dobrovolsky, and as a refresher to the othe 
members, the president, Mme. Sylvie Der- 
deyn, read aloud the Code of Ethics »f the 
National Association. It was agreed tl it the 
chapter, as a body, would conside 
members before. presenting them ¢) the 
officers of the National Associatic) for 
acceptance, and also that the fiscal ye ir for 
the chapter would begin with the oper ng 0! 
the public school year—September. || wa’ 
further agreed that the chapter memt ership 
fee would be five dollars, until further otice. 
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t EDITORIAL ...... 


If you have made any better remarks of vour own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


You Bulletin 

With this issue of THE BULLETIN, the release of the first 
of {ve numbers will be the beginning of a new volume (IX). 
[his forthcoming set of BULLETINS for the season 1952-53 
will represent the second full-season series of the relatively new 
BULLETIN format which was initiated with the April-May 
195. issue. 

Tie editorial and business staff of THE BULLETIN is grate- 
ful tor the support given to this newer phase of its official organ 
pres. ntation, by the members of the association during the fore- 
goin. period, and it is with this general approval and encourage- 
men of the current publication procedure in mind, that still 
further efforts will be made to maintain a magazine worthy of 
, grat organization and the latter’s expansion, which it has the 
priviege of representing in the world of music. 

Tie editorial staff policy will be to continue to present a non- 
flamboyant publication, dignified and as attractive as possible in 
content and appearance, and with a completely professional and 
impersonal approach to all important organizational matters of 
interest and membership routine activity in all parts of the 
country—reflective at all times of the ideals and aims of the 
National Association. Of course, as the association grows in 
numbers and expands in its various active fields, so will there 
be a corresponding increase in general BULLETIN problems, 
particularly in all phases of its editorial and business manage- 
ment. We look forward with confidence to the successful so- 
lution of same if and when such occasions arise. 

It is well to remember that this is YOUR BULLETIN and 
that it is, in part, a forum for the public exchange of all con- 
‘tructive ideas, theories and practices as they apply to the voice 
teaching profession. Member cooperation is ever welcome and, 
during the coming season, it is the earnest hope that such a 
continued united effort will result in a still better and possibly 
in expanded association publication. 

To all our fellow members we repeat the slogan—“it is YOUR 
BULLETIN.” 


Summer Workshops of 1952 


Another summer of NATS workshops has come to an end. 
In review, one finds much of merit and the general record of 
actual achievement, educational and otherwise, a remarkably 
high one. Extending over a coast-to-coast area, these six work- 
shops. -one of which served as a research laboratory—offered 
comprehensive courses of study on a broad basis of varied and 
constrictive subjects pertaining directly and contiguously to the 
profession of vocal instruction and the art of singing. 

Th National Association can boast of a well devised and a 
practi ally constructed program of vocal education second to 
none n this country, not only for the benefit of an absorption 
by it) own membership, but also for those who may be prepar- 
ing t enter the field of vocal pedagogy. These summer work- 
shops have become deeply integrated with, and a part of the 
associ tion’s over-all national educational prospectus. As usual, 
the fa. ¢ that again a large number of National Association mem- 
hers !.o0k advantage of everything that the workshops had to 
offer, s but direct evidence of the happy continuation of the 
urge » learn, and which has characterized the attitude of all 
those members who have attended these sessions in previous 
years. It is a very good sign of progress. 

The procedure of extending and elevating the native talents 
ind ec lipment of every teacher in the National Association, pro- 


vides one of the important sources from which come the present 
strength and current growth of the organization. Its successful 
continuation under consistent and intelligent auspices will provide 
ample safeguards for the proper future educational and cultural 
expansion, together with the solving of a considerable portion of 
its accompanying problems. 

The real worth of the workshops will, undoubtedly, be better 
evaluated through the visible increased efficiency as noted in the 
routine of the teacher's studio as time goes by, and when the 
true value of our present and previous efforts in this direction 
will reflect definitely the ultimate goal in educational impres- 
siveness envisioned by the founders of the organization. 

To all those who have given so much of their valuable time and 
strength in the creating of these 1952 workshop meetings, and to 
those members who have served faithfully and well on the several 
NATS workshop faculties at their own expense, go the sincere 
thanks and appreciation of the entire National Association body. 


The 1952 Return to Boston 


The signal lanterns of Paul Revere displayed 
on the steeple of the Old North Church (now 
Christ Church) in Boston on the evening of April 
18, 1775, warned the countryside of the march 
of British troops to Lexington and Concord, in 
order to destroy the colonists’ military stores. As 
Longfellow so entertainingly put it in his ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride’-—“If the British march, by land or 
sea from the town tonight, hang a lantern aloft 
in the belfry arch of the North Church tower 
as a signal light—one, if by land, and two, if by sea.” 

Once again, and during the early part of the last week of 
December 1952, there will descend upon historic old Boston— 
both from the land and the air—an enthusiastic throng of peace- 
ful invaders known as the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. There will be no Yankee sharpshooters waiting to 
mow them down, as was the case with the British retreat from 
Concord. On the contrary, a warm welcome, in the NATS 
traditional spirit, coming from their Massachusetts colleagues, 
will await them. Boston’s hospitality, as of earlier years on the 
NATS calendar, is still remembered. 

The eighth annual meeting of the National Association will 
keep high the same excellent standards already established by 
similar previous conventions. This will be our second national 
meeting devoid of affiliation with other musical organizations, 
and it should prove a repetitive indication of the association’s 
strength, numerically and otherwise, as well as its progressive- 
ness in its planned advancement of all phases of development in 
the singing teacher’s world. Your year of 1952 will not be com- 
plete unless you plan to be in attendance at this annual national 
gathering of National Association members coming from all 
points on the NATS map. Decide to make your reservations 
at as early a date as possible—and then, COME! Further ref- 
erence to the Boston meeting will be found in another part 
of this issue. 


Bulletin Reader Extension 
It is the desire to increase the reading circulation of THE 
BULLETIN. Therefore, the earnest suggestion is made that 
each member of the association make available to all of his 
pupils, his studio copy of THE BULLETIN, with the recom- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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REVIEW OF N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS ..... 


. Continued from page 8 


members sing songs from standard French 
song literature. These resulted in the singer 
getting a lesson in interpretation as well as 
in diction, and the entire group having the 
privilege of witnessing not only the demon- 
stration of a model lesson, but of artistry 
in teaching. 

The third morning period on Monday 
was a lecture on Methodology and Term- 
inology given by Mr. Homer G. Mowe, past 
president of NATS. This lecture was packed 
full of important basic ideas essential to the 
training of the vocal instrument. He stated 
that there are certain laws and principles 
which we use, and with which we try to 
bring the student into line. “Principles, 
precepts and laws are general truths, some- 
thing basic, a law of nature. These are 
terms we use interchangably.” Method, he 
stated, is an established order of procedure, 
a device. “Teaching objective is the finest 
singing of which the singer is capable.” 
“Singing is the interpretation of text by 
means of musical sound.” Wide dynamics, 
an appealing quality, and good diction are 
a part of the equipment needed by singers. 
These, and many other vital basic features, 
were discussed such as good posture and 
correct breathing. 

Another daily inspiration was the one 
o'clock period presented by Mr. Justin 
Williams, Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
Md., internationally recognized in the field 
of oratorio. He gave vivid and colorful 
presentations of all the standard oratorios, 
with a strong plea for the Handelian 
oratorio arias as being some of the best we 
have in the Italian style. Why use Concone 
and second rate Italian training material 
when we have the gems of the true Italian 
school? One might just as well use the 
best music for training as to use second 
rate materials. He exhibited thorough 
knowledge of the English oratorio and the 
traditional style of performance. Many of 
the recitatives and arias were sung my mem- 
bers of the workshop and by students on 
the campus of A.S.T.C. who volunteered 
their services and who benefited from Mr. 
Williams’ work with them. 

Daily classes were held in Comparative 
Pedogogy. Those presenting some phase of 
Pedogogy were Miss Radiana Pazmor—with 
the subject, “The First Voice Lesson.” This 
was a masterful presentation and dealt 
largely with the universal problem of cor- 
rect breathing. She used as her subject a 
student who had never had a voice lesson. 

Mr. Dan Vornholt, of Eastern Carolina 
State College, Greenville, used as his sub- 
ject, “What Can the Vocal Teacher Learn 
from the Monotone?” This particular sub- 
ject was one which directed the thought 


into channels not too common to the aver- 
age voice teacher. 

Mr. Haskell Boyters subject, “Musical En- 
gineering,” was a most stimulating one em- 
phasizing the need for versatility on the 
part of candidates seeking positions in a 
radio chorus. The singer must be able to 
sing in many styles and types of song. 
Most important is the person’s ability to 
“get along” with his associates. He must 
be musician enough to perform well with 
few rehearsals, and must know the secret 
of blending personality as well as voice. 

“The High School Singer Goes to Col- 
lege’ was chosen by Miss Katherine Pfohl 
of Winthrop College and this produced 
many of the common problems of voice 
teachers and the treatment advised for the 
bringing out of the voices. 

Mr. Arnold Putman used as his subject, 
“At What Age Can Formal Voice Lessons 
Profitably Begin?” He discussed the prob- 
lem that confronts many teachers as to the 
advisability of taking children ten years of 
age, and also those who sometimes come 
in early adolescence. 

Mr. E. L. Williams of Greensboro Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C., demonstrated the 
manner in which he developed correct 
breathing and also valuable exercises for 
producing good vocal production. He used 
here one of his students for demonstration 
purposes. 

Due to illness, Mr. Walter Golde of New 
York City was unable to be present. There 
was a feeling of keen disappointment when 
members of the workshop learned of this 
for Mr. Golde was to have conducted the 
work in German and Italian Diction. How- 
ever, Miss Pazmor again came to the rescue 
and graciously volunteered her services. 
Though the time was limited she handled 
the class, as is true of all her work, in a 
masterful and skillful fashion which proved 
of great benefit to all. She used the singers 
and the standard song material that was 
originally outlined for the course by Mr. 
Golde. 

After the close of the class work Monday 
afternoon, a drive was taken on the Scenic 
Parkway to Blowing Rock. This proved 
to be one of the recreational highlights of 
the week. Many points of interest were 
visited—the first being the famous Blowing 
Rock from which the well-known resort 
town received its name. Continuing from 
there, the tour led past Mayview Manor, 
beautiful resort hotel, and on the Cone 
Estate which overlooks a beautiful valley 
surrounded by mountain ranges. Here, in 
a wooded area behind the mansion, the 
NATS group ate their picnic supper. 
Following the picnic, the mansion was 


opened so that all might see the beaut | 
display of mountain crafts. The ever 
was climaxed by a song session condu: 
by Paul Peterson on the large porch 
steps of the mansion. All agreed that 
location was one of the most enchan 
they had ever viewed. 

Another recreational activity which 
cented the evening entertainment was 
Wednesday evening when the entire gi 
visited the great drama “Horn in the W 
at the Daniel Boone open-air theatre. 

The 8:30 session on Tuesday and T} 
day, “Beautiful Speech to Beautiful Sc ig” 
was most capably presented by Mr. C itis 
Williams of the English Department of 
A.S.T.C. He first laid a foundation fo 
the development of good speech thr 
correct vowel sounds and importance 
consonants. Here were also brought 
many common errors in speech, chara: ter- 
istic of people in various parts of the coun. 
try. Some choral speaking was condu:ted 
and also many songs sung that brought out 
essential points discussed in the foundation 
of good speech. To all of this was added 
just the right touches of humor which made 
his work not only a benefit but a period of 
enjoyment to all. 

The Tuesday morning period at 10:30 
presented by Mr. Leon Carson, a past presi- 
dent of NATS, and the editor of the NATS 
Bulletin, was a masterly presentation of the 
history of the development of vocal art 
This lecture showed the emphasis threugh- 
out the ages on principles and fundamentals 
supplemented by varying and _ oft-time 
methods of teaching procedures. The pres- 
ent day teacher should have no hesitation 
to apply the known principles and funda- 
mentals for we today, largely as a result of 
increased scientific knowledge, and through 
intensive study and research are better in- 
formed than were the teachers of the bel 
canto period. Methods of procedure will 
vary and change, but principles will remain. 

The 10:30 hour Wednesday morning .on 
Church Solo Repertoire by Mr. Paul Peter- 
son of Salem College, Winston-Salem. was 
one that stimulated the entire group and 
gave them much needed and valuabk ma- 
terial for music in church use. 

At 3:00 each afternoon, a voice -linic 
was held with Mr. Arnold Putman o! Fur- 
man University, Greenville, S. C., acting as 
chairman. Each day a panel of four ‘zach- 
ers was selected from the workshop -roup 
to offer comments and helpful suggé stions 
to the singers who sang for the groip. A 
total of twenty students representing vati- 
ous schools and studios in the state p ittici- 
pated in the clinic. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ELITORIAL — (Continued from page 11) 


men ation that it be perused carefully and special attention paid 
to «ay. specific articles which, in the teacher’s opinion, may 
prov of unusual benefit to the student or the advanced singer, 
ys te case may be. If necessary, extra copies may be obtained 
hy te teacher for this purpose, at fifty cents per copy. 

tt becomes a matter of practical and increased circulation 
proc dure to have THE BULLETIN read by an augmented 
circ!) over and above the regular teacher-member and non-mem- 
ber ubscriber rosters, and its contents placed on a more familiar 
basi increasing in this respect as time goes by. Here is an op- 
port nity for all of our NATS teachers to make a personal con- 
tribt ion to the advancement of the educational and informative 
prog am of the organization. 


Th Bulletin In Washington 

M mbers of the National Association will be glad to learn 
that THE BULLETIN has been added to the archives of The 
Libr.ry of Congress in Washington, D.C., for reference by the 
man’ readers who use the Music Collection of the foregoing 
institution. 

This arrangement was consummated through exchange of cor- 
respondence between the Library officials and Harold C. Luck- 
assistant editor of THE BULLETIN. As Dr. Harold 
Spivacke, Chief of the Music Division, so cordially put it—We 
should, of course, be delighted to add this (THE BULLETIN) 
to our collection and make it available to our readers... .” 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing, in all aspects, 
is a national organization dedicated to the advancement of the 
art of vocal teaching throughout the country, and its official 
organ now finds its place, among other important publications of 
the day, in the nation’s chief library. 


stone, 


New Feature 

In this issue of THE BULLETIN is incorporated a new feature 
entitled “Music Review.” It is hoped that as time goes on, this 
department will prove capable of expansion. Also, that it will 
become not only of increased interest to the singing teacher whose 
entire time is devoted to vocal instruction with its accompanying 
repertoire, but to those vocal teachers as well as those who are 


active in organ playing, and choir direction and other forms of 
choral conducting. 

At the present time, due to space limitations, it will be possible 
to review only the music of those publishers listed with THE 
BULLETIN in its advertising columns. With further BULLETIN 
expansion, this policy can be broadened accordingly in its scope 
of publisher publicity and in the interest of BULLETIN readers. 


Publie Law 550 


With reference to the passage of Public Law 550, G.I. Rights 
(Korean). An excellent report on the foregoing has been pre- 
pared by Arthur Gerry, chairman of the NATS Survey Committee, 
and is incorporated in another page of this issue. 

The National Association has made a valiant and sincere attempt 
to bring before the Congressional committees in charge of the 
preliminary hearings the case for fair play to the private teacher, 
not only in the vocal field but also to the private instructor in all 
legitimate phases of music. The cold fact remains that the blatant 
discrimination, (basically and through state control procedures), 
against the private teacher still exists, when it comes to the matter 
of the veteran’s musical instruction. Therefore, approximately 
fifty percent of the NATS membership is denied by its own gov- 
ernment’s law, the prerogative of practising under its own inde- 
pendent auspices, its art as competent professionals and citizens. 

Today, the National Association of Teachers of Singing has 
great strength in many phases of the singing and voice teaching 
fields. However, we look forward with yearning to that future 
day when this strength will have increased numerically and possi- 
bly through the sane employment of some sympathetic and 
mutually agreed upon form of certification of ability, so that its 
influence may be extended into the realm of protection as regards 
the rights of all its accredited members. Relatively speaking, the 
legitimate private teacher of singing can lay individual claim to 
the same substantiability, reliability and capability as that reflected 
by the over-shadowing, great institutions of education and music. 
It is obvious, therefore, that he should be afforded by law the same 
governmental recognition of eligibility, the same freedom and pro- 
tection, which will enable him to engage in professional practice on 
the same level with his other colleagues, regardless of the source 
from which the students may emanate. 


N.A.T.S. Summer Workshops 


(Continued from page 12) 


Accompanists for the workshop were Mr. 
Walton Cole and Mr. Robert Kauffman of 
the piano department of A.S.T.C. 

T.o valuable open forum sessions were 
conc icted by Haskell Boyter of Atlanta, 
Ga. The first was held informally in the 
lobb. of the Fine Arts Building. This was 
at 7 \0 Tuesday evening. Many questions 
were .iiscussed which present problems com- 
mon 0 all voice teachers and many solu- 
tions were given which had worked 
succesfully for various ones in the group. 
The cond open forum on Thursday after- 
noon was based upon the subject, “Your 
Favo’ te Modern American Songs.” This 
in producing a splendid list of 
Amer can songs. 

On fhursday night the Greensboro Opera 


Association presented the Beggars Opera 
by Gay, in the College Auditortum. The 
opera was light and amusing and truly was 
in the spirit of the composer “gay.” Pro- 
duction manager, Mrs. Amelia Cordwell; 
director of this production was Franklin 
Moody. 


The closing sessions on Friday morning 
were valuable in many respects because of 
their relation to the present day musician in 
practical ways. 

Mr. William Craig of WATA, the local 
broadcasting station, gave an hour of 
demonstration and lecture on the latest re- 
cording equipment. Following this period 
Mr. Gomer Lesch of Greensboro, gave a 
thorough discussion of television techniques. 
He showed films with the classic and popu- 
lar singers and brought out the flexibility, 
showmanship and artistry that the musician 


must have to be a success on television pro- 
grams. 

A short business meeting was conducted 
and there was much enthusiasm expressed 
in the discussion of plans for next year’s 
workshop. 

Expressions of gratitude were forthcom- 
ing to the committee: Mr. Putman, Mr. 
Peterson and Mrs. Linney, for the wonder- 
ful program they had planned and all shared 
the same feeling that “tucked away in their 
memories there would remain a bright and 
shining spot and the helpful hints gained 
would make them all realize their deep re- 
sponsibility, that they should all continue 
to grow and give America beautiful Music 
and Peace. 

The total number in attendance was 47, 
31 of whom were members, with several 


(Continued on page 15) 
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METHODOLOGY and TERMINOLOGY. ...... 


By HOMER G. MOWE, New York City. 


(A digest of talks given at the NATS Workshops at Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. and Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C.) 


The difficulty of reducing a long lecture to a length suitable for publication in THE 
BULLETIN will be apparent to all. Most of the illustrative material must be omitted. 
However the following outline may be of interest and value in indicating one approach 


to these important subjects. 

Methodology and Terminology are of vital 
interest to teachers of singing and enter into 
every lesson they give. Terminology has re- 
ceived some organized study through the 
efforts of the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing, the Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild and the New York Singing 
Teachers Association, although the results 
of the investigations have not been fully 
released. Methodology, as far as I know, 
has not received such systematic attention. 
In this paper, Terminology will be dealt with 
in its relation to Methodology and not as 
a separate topic. Needless to say, Termi- 
nology is vitally interwoven with all sub- 
jects. The definitions included herein were 
selected from standard dictionaries. 

In any discussion of these subjects it is 
essential, from the start, to establish a 
clear understanding of the distinction be- 
tween Principles, Laws and Precepts on 
the one hand, and Methods, Procedures and 
Devices on the other. 


Definitions: 

“Principle"-—A general truth prop- 
osition; a settled law or rule of action; 
a law of nature. 

“Law”—Uniform occurrence of natural 
phenomena in the same way or order 
under the same conditions; a recognized 
principle whose violation is attended with 
injury or loss that acts as a penalty— 
as the laws of nature. A recognized sys- 
tem of sequences or relations. A synonym 
for Principle. 


“Precept’—A_ prescribed course of ac- 

tion. 

“Method”—A_ general established way, 

or order of doing: an orderly procedure. 

“Procedure’—A course of action; a 

method of proceeding. 

“Device”—Something invented for a spe- 

cial purpose. 

Principles are few, exact, unchanging and 
apply at all times to all people. 

Methods are numberless and are good 
only if they accomplish their purpose. None 
of them are “sacred.” Any method that 
works may be considered a “good” method 
in that particular case. Methods vary in 
value and usefulness and a “best” method 
would be the one that brought the high- 
est percentage of successful results in the 
shortest period of time. Our N.A.T.S. paper, 
“Training The Vocal Instrument” is a state- 


ment of Laws and Precepts, and does not 
deal with Methods. 

Before taking up methods of teaching, 
it will be well to consider what our objec- 
tive is. Briefly stated, it might be phrased 
as “the finest singing of which the singer 
is potentially capable.” 

“Singing’—The interpretation of text 
by means of musical sounds produced by 
the human voice. (Wm. J. Henderson). 

What equipment does a singer need? A 
voice capable of producing a long pitch 
range, a wide dynamic range, a control of 
duration of tone, flexibility, agility and, most 
important of all, a quality that is appealing 
and expressive of any mood demanded by 
the text. Also good diction—the ability to 
form and proclaim expressively the text 
of the song (See “Training the Vocal In- 
strument”). Also musicianship, languages, 
stage presence and deportment, intelligence, 
the will to work, devotion to the highest 
ideals of living as well as of singing, some 
business sense, reliability, good health, and 
all those other qualities that are necessary 
for success in any profession. Any teacher 
can add other qualifications to the forego- 
ing list. Most of the above can be acquired. 
Complete development of the voice can be. 
Some of them need inherent ability or in- 
tense cultivation. The teacher of singing will 
not have time at lessons to impart training 
in all these fields, and will do well to se- 
cure the assistance of experts in the various 
subjects. 

The first PRINCIPLE listed in our NATS 

paper is Posture. Let us see what methods 
have been used in acquiring it. 
1. POSTURE The objective is—to have 
the singer in the most favorable position and 
condition for the singing act. The NATS 
paper states that “Correct posture is neces- 
sary to bring the bone and muscle struc- 
ture of the body into proper alignment and 
balance so that it may function normally. 
An upright spine, which will automatically 
bring the ribs and breast-bone into proper 
position, with head up-right neck 
muscles free from rigidity, is the essential 
requisite for good singing posture.” This 
agrees, in general, with the teaching of the 
old Italian masters of bel canto. 

METHODS At the two workshops, the 
members present were asked to add to the 
short list, and much interesting discussion 


followed. A very few of the methods ised 
in our profession are listed here. 

(a) Carry a heavy book on the hea. . 

(b) Imitation of the teacher's exa; iple 

(c) Assume an attitude of authorit: 

(d) Clasp hands behind head. 

(e) Stand against the edge of a door 

(f) Explain the anatomical and pl sio. 

logical details of correct posture. 

(g) Adjust posture manually. (Etc.—! tc.) 
2. BREATHING The objective—A si. »plhy 
of breath, under control, adequate to ac! ieve 
the vocal expression desired. (Also. see 
“Training the Vocal Instrument”). Br: ath- 
ing, or respiration, includes inhalation and 
exhalation. There are interesting varia: ‘ons 
between “life” breathing, which 4 
chemical purpose; the breathing of ex! aus 
tion; and the breathing for singing. 

METHODS. 

(a) Breathe naturally. In this we recog: 

nize the confusion in the mind of the 

student between “natural” and “habitual” 

(Definition) “Natural” — pertaining to 

one’s nature; not forced or artificial: 

normal; in accordance with Nature, nor 
ideal. (The last two words point to 
the need for a new term to describe the 
breathing for singing, or else we must 
redefine “natural” and make it mean 

“ideal” ). 

(b) While standing or walking, inhale on 

a 4 or 6 or 8 count—hold breath for 

same count—exhale on same count. 

(c) Use “arm lift” to pull out ribs at 

the sides. 

(d) Use natural human acts such as the 

sigh, blowing, breathing on mirror; blow- 

ing against edge of paper, etc. 

(e) Inhale the fragrance of a flower. 

(f) Pay no attention to breathing. 

(g) Explain the action of the diaphragm, 

ribs, lungs, etc, and the fact that air en- 

ters the lungs because of atmospheric 
pressure when space therein is provided. 

(Etc.—Etc.) 

There is a difference of opinion among !each- 
ers as to the necessity for special exercises 
to develop respiratory strength and control. 
Some prefer to allow the correct practice of 
singing to develop and establish the mastery 
of the breath. However, many cases Un 
doubtedly will profit from special exercises. 
3. TONE—Vocal tone or sound is t'e¢ Ie 
sult of the functioning of organs ©! the 
body—the vocal organs—and begiis al 
birth as an expression of emotion or feel- 
ing. (Def.) “Tone”’—Sound in relati:n to 
quality, volume duration and pitch; a qual- 
ity of feeling; vocal infllection as expr ’ssive 
of feeling. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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METHODOLOGY AND TERMINOLOGY eee © © (Continued from page 14) 


Most methods of teaching develop tone 
-snnection with language, at least, syl- 


in 

lable. Therefore, we can consider them to- 
geth Language is composed of words. 
Wors are composed of vowels and con- 


its. The basic, human tone or sound 
.stained and continued on the vowel 
and on some consonants. The other con- 
aats interrupt the tone. 

“Wowel”—an open vocal sound as 
ed to a closed, stopped mute ar con- 
a t sound. A better definition might be 
he vowel is a modification of the basic, 
n tone or sound of the voice. 

“C onsonant”—an alphabetic sound not 
easil’ uttered without a vowel: one of the 
closings or junctions of the organs of speech, 
whic: precede or follow the openings of the 
organs with which the vowels are uttered. 
4 better description might be that a con- 
sonant, with some exceptions, interrupts the 
basic. human tone or sound of the voice. 

An enlightening study of sound and 
language during the history of the human 
race will be found in “The Miraculous Birth 
of Language”, by Richard Albert Wilson 
(Dent and Sons, Ltd. London, Eng. 1937). 
[he author points out (page 158) that in 
nature “there are only two fundamental gen- 
eric types corresponding to the two sense 
media, space and time. FORM, or shape, 
is the natural expression of space; SOUND 
iy the natural and direct expression of time. 
On the passive side, the eye is the receiv- 
ing organ of the expression of space, the ear 
of the expresions of time.” 

The author continues with the question, 
“Which of these two, the space-forms of 
shape. or the time-forms of sound, was to 
prove the natural raw material of language? 
Experience has already answered the ques- 
tion, so far as the fact i sconcerned. All 
tribes and all nations of men on the earth 
have made their language out of sound.” 

He points out that “Natural sound can 
translate and express pure time only”, and 


that |} cannot “Except in the vaguest kind 
of Woy, translate or express to the mind 
object. or forms in space.” He notes that 


‘Instr mental music, as a pure time art 


built up of natural sound, illustrates the 
point clearly. In fact, one characteristic of 
pure ‘me as expressed directly by natural 
sound its indefiniteness.” 


He -ontinues; “Now the question: How 
can sind which in its natural form can 
expres time only, and addresses itself to the 
tar, b made to translate a world of spatial 
object- as well, which are clearly differen- 
tiated rom one another, and address them- 
‘elves the eye? This could be done only by 
the NVENTIONALIZATION of natural 
sounds by 


ral sensuous sound element still remains, as 
it must, a time expression, the conventional- 
ized sound symbol into which it is converted 
may express either time or space. That is 
what has actually been done in every human 
language. For example, in the expression 
‘The dog barks’, the conventionalized sound 
‘dog’, though conveyed by sound to the ear, 
expresses a space form, i.e., it raises a spatial 
image in the mind; while the conventional- 
ized sound ‘barks’ conveys a time expres- 
sion.” 

3. TONE (cont.) 

THE OBJECTIVE—Development of the 
complete sound of the voice and the ac- 
quisition of its control so that it may be 
adapted to the desired expression. 

METHODS: 

(a) Imitation. 

(b) The concept of tone placement—up, 

forward, in the head, in the masque, etc. 

(c) Mental and emotional stimulation. 

(d) “Chi sa parlare sa cantare’—tone 

through speech 

(e) Bel canto. “A great deal of research 

has been carried on in order to ascer- 

tain how the old vocal masters taught. 

Their books and writings, which are few 

in number, have been studied with the 

hope of finding something definite regard- 
ing directions for the management of the 
breath, the control of vocal cord action 
and information regarding the resonation 
of vocal tone. No such information has 
ever been obtained for the simple reason 
that their method of vocal instruction paid 
little or no attention to these topics. Their 
method was a natural one in_ perfect 
accord with nature. Finding that the nat- 
ural way brought the desired results, they 

did nothing to interfere with its proper 

coordination. It was the obedience of 

the voice to the trained ear which formed 
the basis of the old Italian method.” 

“It seems that without an exception the 

old masters were of the opinion that the 

training of the ear was the most im- 

portant part of a course in vocal culture” 

Common Sense in Vocal Pedagogy as 

Prescribed by the Early Italian Masters, 

by Paul T. Klingstedt—(Edwards Bros. 

Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1944). 

(f) Set up. the necessary conditions for 

a complete tone, mental, physical and 

emotional, and allow this to produce its 

own result. (Etc. Etc.) 

In considering methods, generally, it 

might be observed that indirect methods 

are usually preferable because we are 
dealing to a great extent with involun- 
tary muscles. Space does not permit dis- 


rected by the will, as a muscle or a move- 

ment. 
“Involuntary”"—Not 
the will. 

In conclusion, may I ask the considera- 
tion of the readers if the necessary con- 
densation of the talk and the elimination 
of illustrations and explanations have de- 
stroyed its continuity. I have noticed that 
for many years at conventions and meetings 
the teachers were always eager to discuss 
methods and procedures. I hope that this 
approach may be useful and may lead us 
to a further, more comprehensive study and 
compilation of methods, procedures and de- 
vices we utilize daily in our studios. 


under control of 


Review of NATS Summer Workshops 
(Continued from page 12) 
applying for membership and the others 
auditors and students. There were 11 states 
represented in all. 20 students participated 
in the clinic, 6 demonstrated songs in the 
French Diction class, 2 in the German and 
Italian diction classes, and 4 NATS mem- 
bers and students sang in Oratorio. 

The following is a list of names of those 
attending: 

Mr. Clifford Bair, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Mrs. Malcolm Baxter, Toledo, O.; Mrs. 
Vivian King Bright, Winston-Salem, N. C.:; 
Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Leon 
Carson, New York City; Miss Geraldine 
Cate, St. Mary’s College, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Miss Helen Cole, A.S.T.C., Boone, N. C.; 
Mrs. Vergene J. Colloms, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Miss Beth Davis, Spindale, N. C.; Miss 
Ivah Dickson, Greer, §. C.; Dr. J. A. Dil- 
lard, Winston-Salem Teachers College, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Mrs. Kate J. Dobbs, 
Durham, N. C.; Mrs. Eugene Fink, Moores- 
ville, N. C.; Miss Rex Rhea Hunter, E. 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Mr. Richard E. Klausli, Lansing, 
Mich.; Miss Catherine Latta, New Bern, 
N. C.; Miss Grace Levenson, Greenville, 
S. C.; Mrs. Virginia Wary Linney, Boone, 
N. C.; Miss Bobbie Lutz, Lawndale, S. C.; 
Miss Margaret Maxwell, Seven Springs, 
N. C.; Mr. Homer G. Mowe, New York 
City; Mr. Ferris Ohn, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, O.; Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Ohlsen, 
Chicago, Iil.; Mr. Ralph Munro Park, Ellen- 
buro, N. C.; Miss Radiana Pazmor, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Mr. Paul 
Peterson, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Miss Katherine Pfohl, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C.; Mr. Francis Price, 
Brevard College, Brevard, N. C.; Mr. 
Arnold Putman, Furman Univ., Greenville, 
S. C.; Miss Laura Romsborg, State Teachers 


transmitting SOUNDS into cussion of this subject. College, Indiana, Pa.; Mr. Hoyt Safrit, 
SOUN ) SYMBOLS, so that while the natu- (Def.) “Voluntary’—Subject to or di- (Continued on page 16) 
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WHAT ABOUT TODAY’S VOCAL TECHNIQUE. . . . 


By Anna M. Hanlin, Associate Professor of Music, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Were the singers of the so-called “golden age of singing” actually greater voca!ly-greater 
artists than those of today? And is the slow, solid, unhurried training given the singers of 
that era less important for a career artist of today? Whenever teachers or performers meet 
these two questions are discussed and argued about. 


The first actually cannot be answered. 
Our memories are quite undependable, and 
there is always a rosy glow about the past. 
One can hear in one’s mind’s ear the voice 
of this one or that one, but the effect was 
made upon the ear and mind of a certain 
stage of development in one’s life. Of some 
of the artists we do have recordings, but 
most of the recordings of the voices of fe- 
male singers as late as Melba or Sembrich 
are very inferior and therefore, not honest 
reproductions, and of the great era before 
them, we have almost nothing. However, 
there is one indisputable fact. Most of the 
great artists of that period retained their 
voices to a much greater age than do the 
artists of today. Why? Is it not because 
they were not pushed into singing after a 
couple of years of study? Before they were 
allowed to debut, several years of con- 
tinuous study with a Maestro or Maestra 
were demanded, and a debut at a young 
age meant a few appearances at first and 
then more study, not a sudden and stiff 
regime of opera, concert and radio for 
months on end. In many ways much more 
versatility and musicianship are demanded 
of the young singer of today than were de- 
manded of a former generation (I am not 
now talking about the classic age where 
perfect musicianship was a_ requisite for 
the singer). Modern music makes more 
wear and tear on the vocal instrument, and 
yet unfortunately the young professional 
student of today is told so often, “You have 
studied enough; this is your chance; if you 
don’t take it you won't have another one; 
the public today does not want the same old 
classics; it is tired of them”, or “You can 
make a career by specializing in modern 
repertoire; the day of vocal virtuosity is 
over.” 

I have faith in the young singer of today; 
there is no dearth of fine voices, and most 
singers with encouragement and education 
want to study long and carefully, but under 
the pressure of ignorant advisors and ex- 
ploiters, they are afraid to resist. A young 
artist can specialize and avoid the classic 
repertoire without a sufficiently well-founded 
technique if he has a healthy organ, good 
musicianship and a knowledge of the style 
of the music. But inevitably in a few years 
weaknesses show up, the organ shows signs 
of wear, and the career is over. In the 
Spring of 1951 I spent four months in 
Italy where I attended operatic perform- 
ances at the San Carlo in Naples, La Scala 


in Milan, the Maggio Musicale of Florence, 
and in Rome. I heard many thrilling per- 
formances, some wonderful voices, and 
some beautiful singing, but very few—espec- 
ially among the women singers—sang with 
fine school, and the voices of young artists 
in the late twenties and early thirties 
sounded worn and frayed. I talked with 
many eminent musicians and singers of 
the past, but to the question “To whom 
can I send young students who want to go 
to Europe to study and not merely to 
coach?”, they gave me no answer. In spite 
of this trend, I have noted in the past 
two or three years a tremendous rebirth of 
interest in the Age of Bel Canto, that era 
when vocal virtuosity was examplified by 
the famous “castrati” such as Farinelli and 
Caferelli. There have been quite a number 
of books and articles on the subject even 
within the last year or two. 

Doubtless the technical proficiency of 
these famous castrati reached such heights 
that musical intent assumed second place, 
and of course, there is no way of knowing 
how these voices would sound to our mod- 
ern ears. However, how can the works of 
the early Italian Masters, or of Mozart and 
Handel be sung as they should be sung 
without a solid and good vocal technique, 
which means perfect and free breath con- 
trol, an even scale, beautiful legato, clear 
free diction which does not interfere with 
the vocal line nor the smooth line with 
the diction, and agility sufficient to give 
flexibility, color, and variety to the voice? 
An old master is quoted as having said, 
“The vocal organ—that is the larynx—can- 
not express what is not already been con- 
ceived in the mind.” But, through long 
and faithful study the vocal organ, the 
breath, and the articulators must become 
used to correct activity and through the 
mind be taught to obey. Only then does 
one arrive at what the late Dr. Alfred Ein- 
stein calls “The second simplicity which 
comes only through mastery.” Why then 
is a well established vocal technique not as 
necessary as ever today? It is used in a 
different way; that is all. Instead of the 
technique, being used primarily to display 
the vocal feats of the singer, it is used 
more as the means to an end: that is, the 
voice that has become the instrument of the 
poet as well as the composer. Only when 
the singer has physical control as well as 


a mental conception does he achieve th; 
“second simplicity” and become an artis 
The beautiful lyric phrases of Schubert th; 
Classic-Romantic; the word by word : ad! 
ings of the Hugo Wolf songs; the mood an( 
word color of the Debussy phrases: th; 
more declamatory style of: the modern: ar 
all conveyed, unconsciously, through ech: 
nique, and this technique is achieved nj 
through years of correct study. 

“If many and many were not persi de( 
that they had studied enough, the numb: r o 
excellent singers would not be so rare ani 
the number of infamous ones so numer. us”, 
... P.F. Tosi (1846-1916) 


Review of NATS Summer Works! op 
(Continued from page 15) 
A.S.T.C., Boone, N. C.; Mrs. Nina M 
Scheidt, Lansing, Mich.; Dr. and Mrs. Jar 
Schinhan, U.N.C. Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mrs. 
Harvey Schooping, Buffalo, N. C.; Miss 
Anna Smith, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Nel| 
Sturr, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C; 
Miss Lola Stevenson, Savannah, Ga.; Miss 
Mary Ward, Fairmount, N. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Vonholt, Eastern Carolina Tcach- 
ers College, Greenville, N. C.; Mr. Born- 
hart Westlund, Milton College, Milton, 
Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Williams, Greens- 
boro College, Greensboro, N. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Justin Williams, Peabody Conservator 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Frank A. Yeager, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


N.A.T.S. Workshop 
at 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 
August 10-15, 1952 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Chairman 


The NATS Workshop which was held 
on the campus of the University of Colo- 
rado, in Boulder, from August 10th through 
the 15th, was considered by all who at- 
tended to be an outstanding success. The 
faculty was stimulating and an atmosphere 
of congeniality and good will permeated 
the entire meeting. All felt that there was 
a hearty exchange of ideas concerning the 
art of singing and its many facets of ‘each- 
ing. Many friendships were renewe: and 
many new ones made. 

The Colorado Chapter of the NATS. with 
Miss Mary Cook in charge of the ar ange- 
ments, gave a lovely reception fo the 
guests on Sunday evening. It provid d an 
opportunity for the teachers to becom bet- 
ter acquainted before the week’s ac’ vities 
began. Mrs. Alexander Grant and Mrs. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Hel.a Steen Huls, of St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
pres ded at the tea table. 

Pp -sident Robert L. Stearns of the Uni- 
y of Colorado officially opened the 
shop on Monday morning after the 
g of the Star Spangled Banner by the 
hop participants. Alexander Grant, as 
wor shop director, introduced the various 
y to the members prior to their lec- 
and demonstrations, throughout the 


\ \liam Vennard of USC, Los Angeles, 
the first speaker. His lectures which 
given on Monday and Wednesday 
ings at 9 o’clock were very interesting 
dealt with the difficult subject of 
USTICS. He discussed the Properties 
of Musical Tone and the Voice as a Musical 
Insti:ment, dealing with Timbre and Res- 
onaince. 

We were fortunate in having so many of 
the national officers with us and felt 
honored that Walter Allen Stults, President, 
could be on the faculty. After giving his 
lecture on Comparative Methodology and 
Pedagogy, which was stimulating, he con- 
ducted the vocal panel, with several voice 
students on the campus as the participating 
singers. These voice panels, which ran the 
entire week, proved helpful to the teachers 
in their approaches to basic problems which 
were discussed and demonstrated. 

Since the workshop members lived in 
Regent Hall on the campus and had their 
meals and all workshop sessions in the 
same building, there was ample opportunity 
for them to become acquainted and really 
enjoy the exchange of ideas which is so 
necessary to the profession. 

Monday afternoon Dr. Donald Page, a 
throat specialist in Boulder, presented a very 
clear picture of the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Vocal Tract. His lecture was 
illustr;ted with picture slides and the card- 
board model of the larynx and surrounding 
areas of the throat, which he had made, 
proved very helpful. 

Mack Harrell, one of America’s foremost 
recitalists, in cooperation with the Creative 


conducted the vocal panel on Tuesday 
morning, prefacing his remarks by a paper 
on the Preparation of the Artist Student, 
in which he had many valuable suggestions 
to offer. Again summer school vocal stu- 
dents on the campus sang for the group 
and suggestions and corrective devices were 
made and demonstrated. In addition to the 
leaders of the panel, the following teachers 
appeared from time to time on the panels 
—Mrs. Lorraine Asendorf of Kansas City, 
Kansas; Hadley R. Crawford of Indianola, 
Jowa; Annemarie Gerts of Chicago; Helen 
Steen Huls; Mrs. Marjorie Morgan of 
Chicago; F. A. Protheroe of Detroit; Paul 
Roe of Grand Island, Nebraska; Ellis Sny- 
der of Columbus, Ohio; and William Ven- 
nard. 

Coming from one who has had a great 
deal of experience in the profession, and 
its various aspects, Solon Alberti’s lecture 
on This Business of Singing was very timely. 
Presenting the New York picture in par- 
ticular, such a discussion was most bene- 
ficial. From the CU faculty, James Sandoe 
most effectively presented the matter of 
Stage Deportment, correlating the Problems 
of Acting and Singing. Mr. Sandoe works 
closely with the musical stage productions 
on the campus. 

The two lecture recitals which were pre- 
sented by Mr. George Newton of Indianap- 
olis, were outstanding vocally, stylistically 
and interpretively. Mr. Newton has made a 
thorough study of this type of presentation 
and covers the subject well. The Tuesday 
evening program was concerned with the 
songs of Brahms, Schumann and Wolfe, 
while on Thursday evening the interest was 
centered in Handel and contemporary 
British and American composers. His ac- 


Included 


in the National Association 


of Teachers of 


companist for both recitals was Miss Ruth 
Demaree, sophomore music student at the 
University. 

Any workshop should be honored to have 
the President of NATS on its faculty, which 
is also the case with a Past-President such 
as Richard DeYoung. Mr. DeYoung gave 
a very clear picture of The Vowel and its 
uses and importance. He, in turn, also 
conducted a successful vocal panel. The 
afternoon sessions on Wednesday main- 
tained the high level that was established 
from the beginning of the workshop. Grace 
Leslie of New York discussed the Technical 
Approaches to Vocal Training in her able 
manner. 

The group had been looking forward to 
hearing Eugene Carrington, Educational Di- 
rector for the Allied Radio Corporation in 
Chicago, demonstrate and discuss the Elec- 
tronic Equipment and Its Use in Studio 
Procedure, as the machines were set up in 
the Lobby of Regent Hall, where all had 
an opportunity to hear the various binaural 
recordings. The Magnecorder equipment is 
exceptionally fine and the various pro- 
cedures outlined by Mr. Carrington were 
of definite interest to the workshop people. 
These discussions were further enlarged 
upon on Thursday afternoon. 

One of the highlights of the workshop 
was the steak fry on top of Flagstaff 
Mountain, 7500 altitude. The group re- 
turned to Boulder in time to hear the Uni- 
versity Madrigal Singers under the direc- 
tion of Dean Warner Imig of the Music 
School in a charming program of ancient 
and modern ballads. A double attraction 
that evening was the guest invitation re- 
ceived by the workshop members to attend 

(Continued on page 18) 


Singing Song, List 


NOCTURNE Kramer Low 121-30732 60 
Arts rogram of the University and the + COME UNTO ME (Mathew XI: 28, 30) ................ Thompson High G d-F 131-40234  .60 
Aspen Institute, presented a concert in Low Eb —bb-Db 131-40124 60 
Mack: Auditorium on Monday evening. It + GOOD SHEPHERD (Psalm 23) ...................... Van de Water oe cg pes = 
was Coen to the public and the worksh ow a- 
nem availed themselves of this musical GREAT PEAGE.MAVE THEY Brown Med. Ab 13140289 
reat. \ reception was held in Regent Hall | PEACE | LEAVE WITH YOU Dichmont HighDb Eb-gb —131-40064 
after concert. Low Bb c-Eb 131-40065 
Mr. Lara Haggard, of the Fred Waring | THE PENITENT 
Norks op Faculty, which was in session at THE PUBLICAN Van de Water  —131-40074 60 
the tir ¢ of the NATS workshop, gave the Low C corg-E 131-40075 .60 
openin. lecture on Tuesday morning. His | t Scriptural text. 
kcture was enthusiastically received. | THEODORE PRESSER CO. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Bert U. Taylor of New York City, 
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the rehearsal at the Waring Workshop, 
under the direction of Fred Waring, him- 
self. 

Concerned with the study which was 
made this past year in the public schools 
in cities between 20,000 and 50,000 popu- 
lation, Helen Steen Huls presented very 
informative and enlightening material con- 
cerning the Adolescent Voice. Mrs. Huls’ 
keen interest in her subject was transmitted 
to the audience. Continuing the sessions 
on Comparative Methodology and Pedagogy, 
Thomas N. MacBurney presented his in- 
terpretation of this controversial subject 
which is of such vital concern to 
all teachers of singing. After listening to 
the students who were singing on Thursday, 
Mr. MacBurney made comments, then 
called for further analysis from the panel. 

William Ross of Indiana University and 
Director of all NATS Workshops, opened 
the afternoon meetings with a Demonstra- 
tion of Techniques of Singing by the use 
of records and film strips which he has 


prepared for use with students in the public 
schools in Indiana. 

Friday morning's session opened with a 
report by Mr. Ross of the Research Work- 
shop at Indiana University in June. E. 
Clifford Toren of Northwestern University 
gave the lecture on Comparative Methodol- 
ogy and Pedagogy, using as a basis the learn- 
ing processes acquired through contact with 
a number of teachers of singing. It was felt 
that here again a vocal panel was well 
handled and that the teachers listening and 
the students participating had much to 
gain. In most instances, Mr. Alberti 
furnished the able accompaniments. 

Miss Margaret Robb of the CU Speech 
faculty presented a splendid lecture on Oral 
Interpretation and Declamation. She linked 
poetry and its musical expression to the art 
of singing in a most helpful manner. 

It had been previously decided to devote 
the closing hours of the workshop to a 
Question and Answer session, allowing each 
person to make suggestions for the better- 


N.A.T.S. WORKSHOP - - 1952 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


FIRST ROW: L. to R. 


Palmquist. Neyneen Farrell, 


Jerold Shepherd, Allan Rogers Lindquest, LeRoy Bartholomew, Alvina 
Gwendolyn Roberts, 


William Ross, Price Dunlavy, Eugene 


Fulton, Nelle Gothold, G. Willard Bassett, William Vennard, Lee Hardy. 


SECOND ROW: L. to R. Emma M. Bartlett, Alma E. Carr, Vesta Rodini, Rita Raymond, 
Helen C. Richards, Edith Ford Kendall, Hazel Eden, Neppie Melton, Maude Burnette, Patricia 


Cowan, Elaine Herrington, David Daro. 


THIRD ROW: L. to R. Patricia Mahon, Louise Gude, Z. Elmassian, Virginia Byrne, Elizabeth 


Wills, Marjorie Morgan, Leon Ettinger, 
Cornelia Mack, Ralph Freese. 


FOURTH ROW: L. 


Betty Miller, 


Ruth Armstrong, Hazel Bassett, 


to R. Catherine Hofman, Luisa Espinel, Alan D. Mendenhall, Catherine 


Adams Root, Blanche Branche, William Steven, Anna-Marie Fulton, Esther Andreas, Adele 


Lambert, Forest Holt Gross. 
FIFTH ROW: L. to R. 


James McKelvy, Jennie M. Morris, Mrs. Robert W. McKnight, Dorothea 


Gilbreth, Robert W. McKnight, L. A. McKenna. Kathryn Wentz, Lilliam Backstrand Wilson, 
Harold Barbour, J. Henry Welton, Corinne Culberson, Bathryn Mather, Chester C. Crill. 


SIXTH ROW: L. to R. Reid C. Cochran, Elias Brightbill, Ralph J. Peterson, Verne D. Delaney. 


ment of the workshop, and to bring up ow. 
standing things of interest to all. One youn 
teacher, who has just finished his apprentice. 
ship of five years of teaching, commente 
upon the tremendous help he had gine 
from the NATS Bulletins, the meetings 4 


the several conventions, the workshops, ani v 
the help he had gained from local ch:pte T 
meetings. 
There was an expression of commend.Me. ‘ 
tion from the group to Mr. Grant, as \ ort. nei e 
shop director for the splendid way in \ hich ve ty 
he had coordinated the activities of th od ¥ 
workshop, to his co-chairman Berton 
Coffin and Mary Cook, and, to Mi'dred sees 
Coffin, workshop registrar. latins 
After joining hands to sing Auld ‘ang Alaban 
Syne, the 62 registrants for the University of ad thy 
Colorado NATS workshop left Regen 
Hall with a better feeling of understanding a 
for each other and the individual problem be call 
with which we are all confronted. Ther ree 
was a sincere feeling of accomplishment Willian 
and a hope that they would meet again « Southe 
this NATS Workshop or at some other one. mittee 
Those attending were: Mr. Solon Alberti aad “6 


N.Y. City; Mrs. Lorraine Asendorf, Kansas 
City, Kansas; Mr. Gene Bartlett, St. Paul 
Minn.; Mrs. Helene R. Beatty, Ft. Morgan 
Colo.; Miss Jane Boss, Colfax, lowa; Mr 
Grover L. Brown, Huron, So. Dakota; Mr. 
Eugene Carrington, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Al- 
berta Carter, Greeley, Colo.; Mrs. Marjorie 
Christiansen, Brigham City, Utah; Mr. Ber. 
ton Cown, Boulder, Colo.; Mr. Hadley R 
Crawford, Indianola, la.; Mr. Horace Le 


Ettinge 
rell, | 
Hardy, 


registr: 
Allen. 
Robert 
A re 
Sunda 
friend] 
gram. 


Davis, Denver, Colo.; Mr. Richard De- ala 
Young, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Roger Dexter ru 
Fee, Denver, Colo.; Miss Annemarie Gerts a_i 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. David Glismann, Aurora i 
Colo.; Miss Marjorie Glismann, Aurora, seach 
Colo.; Miss Esther Linden Grabill, Den-@y, Fi 
ver, Colo.; Mr. Alexander Grant, Boulder, a 
Colo.; Mrs. lone Griffith, Boulder, 
Colo.; Dr. H. Grady Harlan, San Aw, .. 
tonio, Texas; Mr. Archer Hayes, Mon-§ ¢ Me 
mouth, Ill.; Miss Helen Steen Hulls, St 


Cloud, Minn.; Mr. Warner Imig, Boulder, 
Colo.; Mr. Edgar D. Kerr, Ottawa, Kansas; 
Mrs. Clara Kiefer, Berkley, Calif.; Miss 
Dorothy Knowlton, Berkley, Calif.; Miss 
Ida E. Lago, Wichita, Kansas; Mr. Robert 
Lansing, Denver, Colo.; Mr. C. Rober: Lar- 
son, Fayette, Mo.; Miss Grace Leslie, N.Y. 
City; Mr. William Lynn, Kearney, Neb. 
Mr. Ralph Manza, Bremerton, Wash. Mrs. 
Mary Massie, Omaha, Neb.; Mr. Tomas 
N. MacBurney, Chicago, Ill.;) Mr. Carl 
Melander, Greeley, Colo.; Mrs. Marjorie 
Morgan, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. George N«wton, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. John Marlowe Niel: 
son, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Mavy W. 
Peters, Boulder, Colo.; Mr. F. A. Prot ieroe, 
(Continued on page 23) 
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N.A.T.S. Workshop 
at 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


August 24-29, 1952 
WILLIAM VENNARD, Chairman 


» third annual West Coast workshop 
of N \TS was held in Founders Hall of the 
University of Southern California. There 
was . total of fifty-five regular registrations, 
plus twenty-two for single days only. In 
addiiion to members of the Los Angeles 
Chapier there were several from the San 
Francisco area and a representation from 
states as remote as Illinois, New York and 
Alabama. Everyone agreed that not only 
had the best features of the preceding two 
workshops been retained, but that new ad- 
ditions resulted in a format which might 
be called the ideal workshop curriculum. 

Asssiting the director of the workshop, 
William Vennard, NATS, University of 
Southern California, on the workshop com- 
mittee were Alvina Palmquist, Jerold Shep- 
herd of the USC Music Department, Leon 
Fttinger, G. Willard Bassett, Neyneen Far- 
rell, Price Dunlavy, Irene’ Blades, Lee 
Hardy, and Nelle Gothold, who served as 
registrar for the workshop. Ada _ Tilley 
Allen. banquet chairman, and Gwendolyn 
Roberts, reception chairman. 

A reception at the YWCA on the campus 
Sunday evening furnished an atmosphere of 
friendly informality at the start of the pro- 
gam. The following morning Victor Alex- 
ander Fields, NATS, of New York City, gave 
a key-note address. “The Vocal Outlook for 
the Progressive Teacher”. He showed the 
inter-relationship of many different ap- 
proachs to the problem of voice pedagogy. 
Dr. Fields was heard each of the remaining 
days in a series of discussions of psychology 
inthe voice studio which included the follow- 
ing subjects: “Woice Training is the Product 
of Mental Discipline”, “Singing Requires a 


Cook, Rogers. 


‘Whole Response’ in the Individual”, “Psy- the first NATS workshop at Indiana Uni- 


chological Controls 


duction”, and “Principles Governing the In- contributed much in his inimitable way to 
terpretation of Song and Text.” It would be the success of the Los Angeles workshop. 
hard to find a keener analysis or a more On Monday afternoon he gave the first 
articulate presentation of this phase of teach- class instruction to a group of high-school- 


ing. 


The key-note address on Monday morning _ strip, “Sing High, Sing Low.” Mr. Ross 


was followed by a 


good posture”, by Joseph C. Risser, M.D., building and then brought them to the work- 
Orthopaedic Surgeon, Pasadena. The princi- shop on Friday morning for another session 
ples were illustrated with demonstration ex- in which it was possible to see how well 
ercises by Dr. Risser’s daughter. Dr. Risser they had learned the principles which can 
returned to the workshop to emphasize be presented in class. In addition to this 
again the material which he had presented demonstration Mr. Ross also appeared on 
so effectively the year before. the other mornings of the workshop present- 


William E. Ross 


NATS WORKSHOP, UNIVERSITY OR COLORADO, BOULDER, COLO.—Left to 
right, Front Row: Vennard, Huls, Toren, Crawford, Leslie, Alberti, Taylor, Grant, DeYoung, New- 
ton, Stults, MacBurney. Second Row: Bartlett, Snyder, Harlan, Sites, Harlan (Mrs.), Knowlton, 
Crawford (Mrs.), Morgan, Christiansen, Wills, Rosas, Protheroe, Tennyson, Gerts, Carter, Lago, 
Coffin, M. Third Row: Warren, Grabill, Snow, Asendorf, Griffith, Ragatz, Zuelke, Wood, Nielson, 
Manzo, Larson, Beatty, Kerr. Back Row: Carrington, Melander, Roe, Coffin, B., Fee, Lynn, Brown, 


that govern Tone Pro-_ versity in 1949 was a regular speaker and 


age students using his newly prepared film 


lecture, “Singers need met these young people daily in another 


who was chairman of (Continued on page 20) 


‘luding publications of: 


presenting New AMP Vocal Catalogue 


30 pages of solos and duets for voices of all compasses 
with piano and instrumental accompaniment 


Opera scores, Arias, Lieder, Art songs, Sacred songs, Spirituals, Folk songs 


ditions Belaieff, Bote & G. Bock, Breitkopf & Hartel, Editions Raoul Breton, Broadcast Music, Inc., BMI-Canada, Ltd., Editions Max 


schig, Verlag F. E. Leuckart, Adolph Nagel Verlag, Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc., Schott & Co., Ltd., B. Schott’s Soéhne, 
. Simrock, Casa Musicale Sonzogno, Universal Edition. 


Sal for your copy immediately ! 
/\ssociated Music Publishers, Inc. « 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ing audio-visual materials accompanied by 
his comments on the subject of acoustics and 
the physiology of the vocal tract. The films 
included the classic lecture by George Oscar 
Russell; color motion pictures of the larynx 
by Joel Pressman, M.D.; various releases 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, as well as very 
recent color movies of the larynx by Paul 
Moore. The presence of William Ross and 
Victor Fields from the East added greatly 


rector, Musicians’ Mutual Protective Associ- 
ation, Los Angeles. His remarks were in- 
formal and practical and he distributed an 
outline in the form of a brochure entitled 
“Techniques for publicizing Musical Activi- 
ties.” 

On Monday evening most of the regis- 
trants returned to the Hall for an open- 
forum discussion with director of the work- 
shop, William Vennard, NATS, USC, as 
moderator. The discussion was characterized 


three members of the panel: Carolyn Alling t 
ham, Pasadena; Mynard Jones, Oakland. A\. 1 
lan Lindquest, Pasadena, all of NATS. wigmnave 
liam Vennard as moderator stressed the faymm2d. | 
that no miracles were expected and that sac) 

member of the panel would attempt 
to demonstrate one vocalist as an 
This meant that after each student had 
each of the teachers was able to work with Va 
him for from five to ten minutes. Sp 


care was taken to safeguard the mora 


to the workshop, and the committee felt from 
this experience that it is good policy to in- 
vite a few excellent speakers giving them 
each several opportunities to appear, rather 
than to have many personalities on the ros- 
ter, each of whom has only an hour in 
which he can scarcely be expected to 
give a full account of his ideas. 

The program for Monday afternoon in- 
cluded two more fine speakers. Price Dun- 
‘lavy, NATS, Los Angeles, spoke on the 
“Development of Artistry from Understand- 
ing and Appreciation of the Text.” To illus- 


by forthrightness and good humor. Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings were also devoted 
to round-tables which were well attended. 
It gave opportunity to question and chal- 
lenge the regular speakers and also to con- 
sider topics not listed on the program. 
On Tuesday morning, after Mr. Ross, Lee 
Hardy NATS, Los Angeles, took the floor 
to present a concise outline of the accepted 
facts on breathing for singing. At eleven 
o'clock two young singers were presented. 
This was the first of two clinical sessions, 
Tuesday and Thursday. It was so well-re- 


the student and the entire group of y junf[New ‘© 
people was asked to leave the audit jun 
during the brief question discu | 
period following the demonstration. sic 

On Tuesday afternoon, following Dr sol ; 
Fields, Paul J. Moses, M.D., returned lorie. 
workshop. Dr. Moses, laryngologist of San Nort! | 
Francisco and Professor at the School of Seema 
Medicine, Stanford University is well 
to NATS audiences and this was his thir nah 
appearance at the West Coast workshop Kentuc! 
He discussed “Voice and Personality” men: 


Louisia: 
Mississi 


trate his ideas Jean Fenn, soprano, who is ceived that the Thursday session was in- tioning the relationship of the speaking and = 
making her debut with the San Francisco creased from one to two hours. This success Singing voices, and described various perm. 
Opera Company this Fall, sang a group of | was due in part to certain principles of eti- sonality types whose voices are symptomatic indian. 
three songs. The afternoon ended with a  quette which were rigidly adhered to, and Of their psychological problems. — 
talk by Kelly Shugart, Public Relations Di- also to the high professional standing of the (Continued on page 23) a | 
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the time of the Bulletin going to press, 
the : ames of the following State Chairmen 
» been released, covering appointments 
by the various Regional Governors to 


‘ERN DISTRICT: 


ticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 
Dela» ure — 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. 

\ ashington 

Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

nd, Mr. Charles Howard Roderick, Hagers- 


James Leuven McLain, 


town 
Mass: -husetts, Miss Ruth Douglass, South Hadley 
New ersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 
New fampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, 
New yvork, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 
Penns \vania, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, Philadelphia 
Rhod Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 
s cket 


Henniker 


Vermont, Mrs. Gloria T. Grandes, Burlington 

SOL FHEASTERN DISTRICT 

. Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

i. Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 
South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Miss Virginia Hover, Hollins 

West Virginia, Miss June Elson, Lewisburg 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


loric 


/orkshop 
men: 
king and 
per: 


. Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
fennessee, Mr. John Tegnell, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois. Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 

Indiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 

Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
. Mr. Herald I. Stark, lowa City 


a, Mr. Donald E. Johnson, Munkato 
a, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 

North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olsen, Sioux Falls 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 

Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold M. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Dr. Vernon Fay, Las Vegas 

Texas (North) Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 
South) Mr. Homer Springeld, Houston 

Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 


California) (North), Mrs. Elizabetn Wills, San 
Francisco 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 

Oregon. Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 

Washinton; 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 
The list of State Chairmen will be re- 


publissed in each issue of THE BULLETIN. 
Regional Governors are requested to send 
in imi iediately to the editor any additions, 
correc'ions or changes to the list printed 
herein. which may be necessary to bring 
sume .ompletely up to date. 


PUB! IC LAW 550— 
A RI PORT 

Thi. bill which has just been passed by 
Congr. s has continued in a form of even 
more s ringency in its discrimination against 
the pr ate teacher of singing. Your Survey 
Comm tee chairman was authorized by the 
Preside t of this association to represent 


you at the hearings held before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate. You will recall that the Survey 
Committee made an exhaustive investigation 
of the discrimination against the private 
teacher on the part of the majority of the 
states in regard to Public Law 346. Fearing 
that this same discrimination would be a 
part of the so-called Korean Bill, The Na- 
tional Association, thru its duly appointed 
representatives, sought permission to appear 
before the House Committee, and after con- 
siderable correspondence this permission was 
refused arbitrarily by Chairman Rankin. 
However, copies of the results of the survey 
conducted in 1947 concerning the previous 
bill, together with a letter of full explana- 
tion and protest, were included by Mr. 
Rankin in the report of the Hearing of the 
Committee of Veterans Affairs and will be 
found complete on pages 1720 to 1724 in- 
clusive of the Congressional Records. Upon 
refusal of Mr. Rankin, your chairman ap- 
plied to the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and was very cordially 
advised that, should any public hearing be 
held by the Senate Committee, he would 
be advised thereof and invited to appear. 

In view of the exhaustive nature of the 
hearings held before the House Committee, 
the Senate decided to have no further pub- 
lic hearings. I feel that we have done all 
that has been possible, and I sincerely regret 
to be obliged to report our failure to present 
the association’s case in person. 

I quote from Public Law 550, Section 
224 in part... “. .. (b) The Adminis- 
trator shall not approve the enrollment of 
an eligible veteran— 

(1) in any photography course or en- 
tertainment course, or 
In any music course—instrumental or 
vocal—public speaking course, or 
course in sports or athletics such as 
horseback riding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowl- 
ing, sports officiating, or other sport 
or athletic courses, except courses of 
applied music, physical education, 
or public speaking which are offered 
by institutions of higher learning for 
credit as an integral part of a program 
leading to an educational objective, or 
in any other type of course which 
the Administrator finds to be 
avocational or recreational in charac- 
ter; unless the eligible veteran sub- 
mits justification showing that the 
course will be of bona fide use in 
the pursuit of his present or con- 
templated business or occupation...” 


(2 


From the foregoing, while there is a loop- 
hole, it appears extremely improbable that 
a private teacher will be able to accept 


a veteran under this bill without receiving 
an appointment as an “off the campus” in- 
structor from some college or university. 
Such an appointment will prove to be ex- 
ceedingly rare, in as much as the _ insti- 
tutions have their own staff and will expect 
the veteran to study with the personnel of 
the latter. 

The loophole referred to is in item (3) 
above and is so small that there is no 
reason to be optimistic concerning its use. 
We regret that we are obliged to present 
this analysis of the situation regarding 
Public Law 550. Your chairman also rep- 


_ resented in this matter The American Acad- 


emy of Teachers of Singing and The New 
York Singing Teachers Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Arthur Gerry, 
Chairman, Survey Committee 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING (Ine. ) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. 

Among the foregoing, special at- 
tention is called to the 


NEW ANNOTATED SACRED 
SONG LIST (No. 11) 
Now Available 


American Academy publications may be had 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
to cost of printing and transmission. 
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MUSIC REVIEW 


Ed. Note: Obviously, this new feature is in its embryonic stage. If it meets 
with the general approval of the members of the association, it is hoped that 
as time goes on, it will prove of service to those who are looking for aid in music 
selection. Due to space limitation, the music reviewed comes only from the pub- 
lishing houses, the names of which are listed in the advertising space of THE 
BULLETIN. 


ose. To s a ca a; ace i, ; 
PRAISE YE THE NAME OF THE LORD, by The quiet, alternating lilting and sustained vocal 
AL Lvov. Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.,  jine bespeaks the sweetness and repose of the NY. The twelve unusual songs (1951) in th: on 
l6c. A short, musically substantial anthem, arr. mother’s lullaby. The marking “Lento e dolce” te feet wells Ge coves 
and edited by Leo M. M. Tellep, for 4-part (SATB) (dotted quarter equals 56) is continued throughout. has written for ‘solo voice and piano since 19% 
mixed chorus. Text from the Matin Service of the Singing tessitura easy. 8 pages. 
Eastern Orthodox Church. To be sung a cappella; ngs center a sing : ating q 


1. AN OLD FRENCH CAROL, Arr. by Samuel they do of nature, death, life, eternity. The -veny 

Liddle. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y., 60c. This de- and twelfth are related thematically, altho .gh 

Thanksgiving or other festival service; also gen- /ightful old French carol has been arranged for has been the intention of the composer, in s:ekiy 

eral use. 3 pages. fais solo voice, without marring the color and meaning a musical counterpart for the unique pers: nali 


of the original. Reflects an air of tranquility. of the poetess, to give the aspect of a song cycl 

O COME, LET US SING, by J. Henry Francis. French and English text; the latter by Faith Liddle. when taken together. 42 pages of music. S ‘itab 

Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., 22c. Vocal tessitura easy. Published in D-flat and in for medium and medium high voice.  Te.situr 

long "of exulta- F. 4 pages. generally normal. 

tion for 4-part ( ‘B) chorus and congregation (or LET US SLEEP, DEAR LOVE, by “laud 

first and second choirs). Text based on Psalm XCV Debussy. Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Maw. P, 
and a hymn by Alexander V. Griswold. Sung a ammon egistration). ineodo 

+ Bryn Mawr, Pa., $1. Compiled and arr. by Ralph 18c. An interesting arrangement of the D bus 
cappella; rehearsal accomp. Hymn “Come and Kinder. There ase 16 popular compositions, mostly | music by Felix Molzer for 3-part (SSA) choras fi 
of descriptive nature, by a variety of composers, Women’s voices. Piano accomp. Requires intel 
rhythmic feeling. Singing tessitura normal. Music . Lemare’s treatment of Handel and other gent and capable singers, and music demonds 

‘ OTHE RISING SUN GILDS THE MORN, b tessitura_ normal for all parts. 6 
uss. 3 pages. Wm. A. Wolf (for organ). Theodore Presser cn THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND. “EYIS, 
OH, NOW BE JOYFUL ALL, by J. A. Taffs. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 70c. The chorale is first stated Richard Hageman. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y , 2 
Oliver Ditson Co. (Theodore Presser Co.) Bryn and then the elaboration occupies 8 pages, con- Gena Branscombe has made a splendid arrangs 
Mawr, Pa., 16c. A _ cheerful, spontaneous anthem trasting in mood, tempo and figuration, ending ment (1952) of the composer’s solo music for 3-pa 


for 4-part (SATB) chorus; interesting text by com- _maestoso and presto sections. (SSA) women’s chorus. The familiar text is 
poser. An appropriate Yuletide number, suitable for THE BELLS OF CHRISTMAS, by Giuseppe FF. W. Bourdillon. A sweeping, but generally qui 
use by well-trained and balanced choir; soprano and Moschetti. Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., piano accomp. a marked for expression an 
tenor solo. Requires flexible vocal_and instrumental 12c. A simple, joyous little carol consisting of 2. breathing. 8 page 

execution. Easy vocal tessitura. 7 pages. verses, for use by unison junior choir; text anony- THREE MOUNTAIN BALLADS, arr. by’ Cii 


AVE MARIA, by Charles A. Donelson. Asso- mous. Organ accomp. By use of 4-part accom- ford Shaw. Oliver Ditson Co., (Presser) Bn 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc., N. Y., 60c. A melo- paniment, carol can also be sung by mixed chorus Mawr., each 60c. Mr. Shaw has made appealing 


dious solo for medium voice (e-e), built around the (SATB), with or without junior choir. Vocal tessi- freely adapted arr ts for medium voice, | 
familiar text, with piano accomp. The range is an tura normal. 3 pages. these traditional ballads, with piano accomp. The 
easy one, and the tessitura normal. The vocal line THE LITTLE ROAD TO a. by are “Black is the color of my true love's hair 
is of appealing design, and music is well marked Michael Head. Boosey & Hawkes, N. , 60c. A (F. minor); “He’s gone away’’ (F); The night 


for vocal shadings and phrase contrasts. 3 pages. simple Christmas song, with piano ath Three ingale’ (D). Easy singing tessitura. They are fror 

SLEEP, LITTLE KING, by C. Armstrong Gibbs. stanzas of text by Margaret Rose. The words are the Appalachian mountains, the North Carolin 
Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y., 20c. An unusually quaint, symbolic of Christmas and the music is slightly mountains, and from the East Tennessee and Wes 
modern 4-part (SATB) carol for the Christmastide, whimsical. For medium (F) and high (A-flat) voices. ern Virginia mountains respectively. 


From Out The Editor’s “As a student I find THE BULLETIN “To show our simple skill, 
‘ invaluable, and how much more easily it That is the true beginning of our end.” 
Mailbox has made conversational participation at the SHAKESPEARE 
“Incidentally I think THE BULLETIN a_ meetings a pleasure.” 
marvelous effort to link us all together.” Gene Lawton Bartlett, (subscriber) “Song is the cry of the heart and the tran 
Phyla W. Bedford, St. Paul, Minn. figuration of the spoken word.” 


Pomona, Calif. Natalie Curtis 


“THE BULLETIN is tremendously inter- “THE BULLETIN is lovely, alive, im- “The music of a people is not the musi 

esting and helpful.” portant I am very proud of it.” they listen to but the music they make fo 
Elizabeth Wills, Mary Lavina Young, themselves.” 

San Francisco, Calif. Lawton, Oklahoma C. L. Seega 


Effective help for satisfactory “Perhaps no textbook has ever been “In addition to the detailed chapters 
written with a more thorough understand- ranging from correct posture to polished 
ing of the importance of blending good musicianship in singing, there are musical 
book speech or diction with singing. The ap- selections and practical illustrations, a com- 
proach of the authors, both experienced plete index and bibliography. Specially de 
BOWEN-MOOK teachers, is in accord with the many prob- signed for group voice instruction in 
lems that confront the average beginner schools, in teacher training classes and in 
in voice study, and continues on through private studios, the text is aimed to guide 


SONG AND the stages of development necessary to the student in the step-by-step growth 


convert the beginner into an experienced so essential for satisfactory vocal devel 


S Pp a EC H singer. opment.” 


A review from THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, July, 152 


Write for more information. Gl NN AND co M P ANY Home office: Boston Sales offices: New York |] 


Chicago 16, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1, Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3, Toronto 5 


voice development in this new 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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REVIEW OF N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS ...... 


Continued from page 20 


We.Inesday morning there was a two-hour 
judi-\ ‘sual session after which Alexander 
Kisse ourgh, NATS, Los Angeles, gave two 
emo stration lessons. He worked for half an 
hour vith each of two young singers who 


NSCN, dire Coming to study with him, but with 
4. “kl.hon he had done no previous. work. The 
of the demonstration lesson in a 
reat ag works 0p is to provide a contrast to the 
Itho ae fmiinic | panels. The panel is more exciting 
in predictable, but places the auth- 
yritie. at some disadvantage. The committee, 
ore, gave the Wednesday session to 
me t acher alone in order that he might 
hve More extended opportunity to develop 
his id-as. At the conclusion of the demon- 
res onteli@traticn lesson Mr. Kisselburgh presented 
leeds as ist-pupil, Maria Martino, of the Phil- 
= elp!:ia Opera Company, who sang an aria. 
vss Weinesday afternoon, following Dr. 
lecture, there was a round-table dis- 
is Mmcussion with Glen Willard Bassett, NATS, 
rath @onta Ana, as chairman. Mr. Bassett is past- 
— president of the Choral Conductors’ Guild of 
ser) Bng@california. A considerable number of mem- 
appealingiiers of this Organization are also members 
omp. Thellfof NATS and were present at the workshop. 
The bed This session provided an opportunity to dis- 
y ate frogs the inter-relationship of the voice 
and Wesf™teacher and the choral conductor—ways in 


which they are sometimes at odds, and 
ways in Which they can be of mutual ben- 
elit. 


» end.” On Wednesday evening there was a ban- 
SPEARE [guuet at the Masquers’ Club of Hollywood. 
Wiliam Ross as toastmaster established an 
the trang'mosphere of gaiety. Ailene Carlysle gave 
her hilarious burlesque of various types of 
ie Curtigmgers. Jerold Shepherd read a humorous 


article on “The Forgotten Bach” which ap- 
peared originally in the New Yorker, and 
Ruth Miller Chamlee gave a few of the 
high-lights of her recent trip around the 
world accompanying Helen Traubel on a 
recital tour. 


he musig 
make fo 


L. Seega 


Thursday morning was shared by William 


= Ross «! nine and the Voice Panel at eleven 
Ts which continued, by popular demand, until 
ed ome oO lock. The afternoon session began 
ral with lor. Fields again, after which there 
m- Was fecture-recital on the subject of 
le repert. re. Gwendolyn Williams Koldolfsky 
in who te ches accompanying and who coaches 
in reperto re at The University of Southern 
de Califor ‘ia, is a superb accompanist and has 
th played for many celebrated artists. She 
el spoke formally while seated at the piano 

and, fim time to time, introduced young 
152 ‘ingers who presented songs of unusual 

iteres' Mrs. Koldolfsky expressed her ap- 
rk 11 in for the fine collection of vocal 
us 16 : which was on display—and for sale 

~—in th: corridor at the entrance to Founders 


ill. 1 .e Workshop Committee is grateful 


to G. Schirmer, Inc. and to Morse-Freeman 
Music Company for their interest and co- 
operation. Boosey & Hawkes contributed a 
sizable amount of complimentary copies 
for distribution. 


On Friday, after the last lecture by Victor 
Fields, Mr. Ross rounded out his presenta- 
tion of “Sing High, Sing Low.” Long rounds 
of applause testified to how greatly both 
of these speakers were appreciated. In the 
afternoon Eugene Fulton, Regional Gov- 
ernor of the California-Western District, 
gave a brief outline of the program and 
policies of the NATS. The final session 
was a master class in the coaching of 
Lieder by Lotte Lehmann, celebrated auth- 
ority from the Music Academy of the West, 
Santa Barbara, .who is now devoting her 
time to passing on her art to young singers. 
This was the inspirational climax of the 
workshop. Mme Lehmann presented several 
students who have been working with her, 
and also taught four young voices whom she 
was hearing for the first time. The em- 
phasis on artistry, as presented by Mme Leh- 
mann’s master class, provided inspiration 
for voice teachers as well as satisfaction in 
hearing so many well-trained voices. Indeed, 
for any student to qualify for Mme Leh- 
mann’s highly individualistic type of coach- 
ing, he must have complete vocal freedom, 
good musicianship and a keen imagination. 
It was gratifying to note that all who par- 
ticipated were qualified in all these require- 
ments. 

Unquestionably, much of the inspiration 
of the success of the 1952 West Coast work- 
shop was the presence of so many fine 
young singers. The practicality of the con- 
cepts discussed was attested to by some 
twenty-five appearances of excellent students, 
most of whom received their training from 
members of NATS . 


Thanks to Ethel Zimerman, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, for her 
expert assistance as accompanist throughout 
the workshop. 


The following is a list of those attending: 

Allen, Ada Tilley, Van Nuys, Calif.; Alling- 
ham, Carolyn, Pasadena, Calif.; Andreas, Esther, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Appel, George, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Armstrong, Ruth, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Barbour, Harold, North Hollywood, Calif.; 
Bartholomew, Le Roy, Glendale, Calif.; Bartlett, 
Emma M., Compton, Calif.; Bassett, G. Willard, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Bentz, Hazel, Lodi, Calif.; 
Bernard, Wilda C. Glendale, Calif.; Blades, 
Irene, Los Angeles, Calif.; Boyes, Shibley, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Branche, Blanche, Chicago, IIL; 
Brightbill, Elias, La Verne, Calif.; Burnette, 
Maude, Los Angeles, Calif.; Byrne, Virginia, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carr, Alma E., San Bernardino, Calif.; Cham- 
lee, Ruth Miller, Hollywood, Calif.; Cochran, 
Reid, Modesto, Calif.; Cowan, Patricia, Fresno, 
Calif.; Crill, Chester, Pasadena, Calif.; Culber- 
son, Corinne, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Daro, David, Los Angeles, Calif.; Delaney, 
Verner D., Fresno, Calif.; Dunlavy, Price, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Eden, Hazel, Los Angeles, Calif.; Eggers, 
Alice M., Piedmont, Calif.; Espinel, Luisa, 
Calif.; Ettinger, Leon, Pasadena, 
alif. 

Farrel, Neyneen, Hollwood, Calif.; Fields, 
Victor Alexander, New York City; Freese, 
Ralph, Long Beach Calif.; Fulton Anna Marie, 


San Francisco, Calif.; Fulton, Eugene, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Gilbreath, Dorothea, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Gothold, Nelle Los Angeles Calif.; Gribble, 
Vola, Los Angeles, Calif.; Gross, Forest Holt, 
. Calif.; Gude, Louise, Sierre Madre, 
alif. 

Hardy, Lee, Inglewood, Calif.; Hatch, Peggy, 
Studio City, Calif.; Holgate, George J., Oxnard, 
Calif.; Houghton, Jean, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Hufman, Catherine Lee, Ashland, Oregon. 

Jones, Mynard, Oakland, Calif. 

Kay, Bunola, Inglewood, Calif.; Kendall, 
Edith Ford, San Francisco, Calif.; Kinsel, Julia, 
=m. Calif.; Klein, Joseph J., Glendale, 
Calif. 

Lindquest, Allan, Pasadena, Calif.; Longerich, 
Mary, Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mack, Cornelia, Chicago, Ill.; Mahon, Pa- 
tricia, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Mather, Kathryn, San 
Francisco, Calif.; McConnell, Ruth, Welling- 
ton, Kansas; McKelvy, James, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; McKenna, Laurence, Whittier, Calif; 
McKnight, Frances, Modesto, Calif.; McKnight, 
Robert W., Modesto, Calif.; Mendenhall, Alan 
D., Los Angeles, Calif.; Miller, Betty, Los An- 
geles Calif.; Miller, Florence Lynch, La Grande, 
Oregon; Morgan, Marjorie H., Chicago, IIL: 
Morris, Jennie M., Temple City, Calif.; Morrow, 
Anna Griffith, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Palmquist, Alvina, Los Angeles, Calif.; Peter- 
son, Ralph J., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Raley, Vere, San Dimas, Calif.; Raymond, 


Rita, Hollywood, Calif.; Richards, Helen C., 
San Bernardino, Calif.; Roberts, Gwendolyn, 
San Bernardino, Calif.; Rodini, Vesta, Los 


Angeles, Calif.; Root, Catherine Adams, Seattle, 
Washington; Ross, William, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 

Scott, Gladys, Los Angeles, Calif.; Shepherd, 
Jerold, Los Angeles, Calif.; Stacy, Mary, Los 
Angeles Calif.; Steven, William, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

Tully, Melville H., Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

Vennard, William, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wagner, Carlotta, C., Dr., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Welton, J. Henry, 151 W. Knowles Way, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Wentz, Kathryn, Sunland, Calif.; 
Wills, Elizabeth, San Francisco, Calif.; Wilson, 
Lillian B., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Young, Milton, Glendale, Calif. 


NATS WORKSHOP—BOULDER 
(Continued from page 18) 


Birmingham, Mich.; Miss Ruth Ragatz, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Mr. Paul Roe, Grand Island, 
Neb.; Mrs. Paul Roe, Grand Island, Neb.; 
Mr. Garland Rogers, Fort Morgan, Colo.; 
Mr. William Ross, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Miss Taudie Simon, Boulder, Colo.; Donald 
Sites, Corvallis, Ore.; Miss Jane Snow, Al- 
buqeurque, N. M.; Mr. Ellis Snyder, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mr. Walter Allen Stults, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Mr. Bernard U. Taylor, N. Y. City; 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mr. E. Clifford Toren, Chicago, Il; 
Mr. William Vennard, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Miss Charlotte Warren, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Miss Gloria Webb, Greeley, Colo.; Miss 
Elizabeth Wills, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. 
George Wood, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Esther 
Zuehkle, Wauatoksa, Wis. 
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VOCAL TECHNIQUE IN THE SIGHT-SINGING CLASS . . . . Continued from page 4 


thus becomes “on a level, physically, ment- 
ally, and emotionally,” with the music, 
apathy is replaced by keen interest, self- 
consciousness is forgotten, technical 
problems seem to have a way of solving 
themselves.’ This is possible, of course, only 
if the material used is good, with some 
meaning as music and text, rather than a 
series of coldly calculated exercises without 
artistic significance. Though good breathing 
depends physically on good posture, we must 
realize that beyond the necessity for the 
proper positioning of bones and the freeing 
of muscles, posture is in essence the dram- 
atization of vitality. Hence posture is not 
likely to show the requisite spontaneity un- 
less the singer has something to dramatize, 
something buoyant or vital to express. 

The sight-singing teacher who really wants 

to do a good job should therefore take an 
active interest in the art of singing, even if 
he is short on vocal endowments himself. 
There is no voice, including his own, which 
cannot be improved; and improving his own 
would be, in most cases, a valuable step. 

An important concommitant step is for 
him to study the best literature on voice. 
“It is sometimes said that no one can learn 
“to sing from books. On the other hand it is 
impossible to acquire a broad or practical 
understanding of pedagogical methods with- 
out them. As one studies the leading books 
on voice, one is at first struck by the fact 
that no matter what one thinks about a 
given vocal phenomenon, there are always 
one or more authorities who think just the 
opposite.’ But with experience and study the 
earnest student will eventually find what ap- 
pears for him to be a set of practical truths 
shining through the confusion and the seman- 
tic fog, truths upon which nearly every 
authority sheds at least a ray or two of 
light. In a way anyone who teaches sight- 
singing is, like the choral conductor, a voice 
teacher, whether he likes it or not. When- 
ever and wherever anyone sings, he is going 
either forward or backward vocally, hence, 
as I have attempted to show, musically. 

If we include vocal technique at all in 
the sight-singing class, we obviously must, 
in view of the exigencies of time, use, a 
highly simplified method. But successful 
teachers know that the simpler a method 
can be made for the pupil, the better, and 
that merely implementing a framework of 
favorable conditions—body mechanics, at- 
tack, certain phases of diction, and mood— 
can often work wonders. Be it emphasized 
that what I am advocating is the pursuit, 
not so much of vocal elegance, which be- 
longs to the studio and the rehearsal room, 
as of vocal health, which belongs everywhere 
the voice is used. 


If the sight-singing teacher will take 


such a realistic approach to his work, he 
will be really worthy of the name, for, in- 
stead of being among the legion of pur- 
veyors of ugly, devitalized voice and musical 
handicap, he will have made a fully posi- 
tive contribution to his students’ develop- 
ment. 
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Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (IIl.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (lIIl.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
William E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 


RESEARCH ‘COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 

Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 
James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson (Mass. ) 


Southeastern District 
Joel Carter (N. C.) 


Southern District 
To be appointed 


Southewestern District 


Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 


Central District 
Sonia Sharnover (Ill.) 


Northwestern District 
Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Grace Huston ( Wash.) 


Northern District 
Hadley Crawford (lowa) 


California-Western District 
Harold Hollingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairmana 
Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 
William P. Phillips (Ill.) 
Earle Tanner (IIl.) 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(June 30, 1952) 


Eastern District 
Southeastern District 
Southern District 

Central District 

Northern District 
Southwestern District 
California—Western District ... 
Northwestern District 


“Music, as is generally known, is te onl 
art whose past is exploited to the ilmo 
complete exclusion of the living pres. nt.” 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


Elected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


grown, Mrs. Ruth Blakeney, 1 Parker Rd., So. 
Lancaster, Mass 

Clarke, + ,' Mary E., 6507 Broad St., Brookmont 
D. 

a Mrs. Mathilda — 5742 Northumberland 

Pittsburgh 17, 

adnan, Mrs. a 16 Red Gate Lane, 
Amherst, Mass. 
Pace, Miss Norma, 5105 - Sth Ave., Pittsburgh 


Pa. 
Miss Margaret 501 No. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, 
Hume, Chandler, Washington Post, Wash- 
ington 
Koppel, Mrs. Elsa, 3000 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Wasuington 
Kruger, _— Oitilie, 414 Freeport Rd., New Ken- 


sington, 

Majchrzak, Miss Elaine R., 20 Main St., Durham, 
N. 

Nutter, “Mrs. Ella D., 58 Federal St., Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Oliver, Mrs. Ruth Linsley, 33 Bradley Ave., Bran- 

ford, Conn. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Bright, Mrs. Vivien King, 1423 Wallace St., Win- 
ston-Salem 6, N. C. 

Hugoboom, Mr. Ray Wayne, Dept. of Music, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington 1, W. Va. 

Levinson, Miss Grace LR., Bob Jones University, 
Box 4525, Greenville, S. of 

Moore, Miss Florence — 101 Spring Grove 
Ave., Bluefield, W. 

Stevens, Miss Lola Riizaveth, 720 E. 51, Savannah, 
Ga. 


Trexler, Mr. Donald, 215 S. Tremont Dr., Greens- 
boro, Cc. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Briess, Mr. Frederick B., Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Leighton, Mr. Neumon, Memphis Coll. of Music, 
1822 Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn ; 


Venettoz ng Mrs. Vasile Jean, 432 ‘Oak St., 
10) 

white. mg Eva Clapp, Box 345, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Anna Merritt, 75 Casterton Ave., 
Akron 3, Ohio 


Earl, Mr. Don L., Hoosier Courts, 31-1, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Hansing, Miss Maurine, 2431 High St., Blue Island, 
Ill. 

Hemmert, Mrs. Betty Peterson, 220 S. Wayne St., 


hio 
Mr. Richard ~ 184 So. Hampton 
1027 Kimball 


Columbus 13, 
, Marjorie ‘Howard, 
Bldg., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Ochs, Miss Maude ae 467 Oakwood Ave., 
Columbus 5, O! 
Orpen, Miss ened "M., 2836 E. 130th St., 
land 20, Ohio 
Sacerdote, Miss Olga, 3500 Pennsylvania St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

— Miss Virginia, 5458 Cornell St., Chicago, 
Taylor, Mrs. Louise Brookman, 809 Main St., 
Wellsville, Ohio 
Pa. Mr. William G., 1816 Lakewood, Lima, 

10 
Todd, Miss Mable Elizabeth, 34 S. High St., Akron 
hi 


8, O 
Westlund, Mr. Bernhardt H., Larch St., Milton, 
isc. 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
. William Ambrose, Jr., 821 West 20th 


Leonard Evert, 5725 Cleveland, 
Lincoin 5, Neb. 


Pinkerton, — Ruth Alice, 405 So. 3rd St., Mount 
Vernon, Iow: 
Roe, Rs Paul F., 308 West 9th Grand Island, 


Sjoselius, Miss Alice Margaret, 27 Winthrop Blidg., 
Duluth 2, Minn. 
James ‘Stanton, 536 East 15th, Fremont, 


Cleve- 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Becker, Mr. Fred, Box 608, Ouachita College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Ezell, Mrs. Helen Ingle, 2330 N.W. 20th, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Lemonds, Mr. William _ 609 North West 33rd, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
oop, Miss Aurora, 4057 West 8th St., Los Angeles, 


Cordell, Mrs. ne Phillips, 127 So. Ave. 58, Los 
Angeles 42, Calif 
i Mr. Olaf M. 821% N. Adams, Glendale 


Ca 

Mi. Ruth A. Holloway, 666644 W. Olympic, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Lurwick, Mr. Galen, 232 So Serrano Ave., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

Mendenhail, Mr. Alan David, 1312 W. Florence 
Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

Russell, Mrs. Florence Mildred, 424 No. Larchmont 
Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Miss Johanna, 1571 Meade St., 
Bryson, Mr. %, "Griffin, 1618 - 24 Avenue, Long- 
view 
Hufman, Mrs. Catherine Lee, 72 Laurel, Ashland, 
Oregon 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Evelyn Ames, Raymond Hall, Apt. C, Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Miss. 

(formerly, 804 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill.) 

Mrs. Virginia Lee Austin, 541 So. 18th, Apt. 205, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
(formerly, 220 W. South St., Genesco, III.) 

Mr. Harold F. Brown, Oak Hillsdale, Mich. 
(formerly, 94 N. Norw .) 

Mr. Caro M. say? mg Ry of Music, Univ. of 
Minneapolis 14, 

(formerly, No. Tex. State Coll., Denton, Texas) 

Mr. Richard L. Collins, Apt. 414, 509 W. 121st St., 

(formerly, Hare Apt. 20 C, Auburn, Ala. 

Miss Katherine Culyer, Anderson College, Ander- 
son, S. Car. 

(formerly, Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C.) 

Miss Ruth E. Cunningham, 3120 Sheffield Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(formerly, 520 Corlies Ave., W. Allenhurst, NJ.) 

Mrs. Flora P. Dane, 59 Exchange St., Lynn, Mass. 
(formerly, 10 Central Square) 

Mr. George S. Dane, 59 Exchange St., Lynn, Mass. 
(formeriy, 10 Central Square) 

Mr. Bill W. Davis, 3119 Hudnall, Dallas, Tex. 
(formerly, Station A, Abilene, Texas) 

Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, "1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pa. 

(Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn-McDermott, same address. 
pea to be listed under her professional 
name) 

Mr. Bruce Dougherty, 6546 Bob O Links Dr., 
Dallas 14, Texas 
(formerly, Fine Arts Dept. Hockaday School) 

Mrs. Wayne Stanley Fellows, 1020 East Duke St., 
Hugo, Okla. 

(Correction: Hugo, not Shawnee.) 

Mrs. Lillian W. eee, 5116 Beeman Ave., No. 
Hollywood, Calif 
(formerly, 1922 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood) 

Mrs. Genevieve Baum Gaskins, 510 North 17th 
St., Corvallis, Ore. 

(formerly, 31, So. ‘Fourth St.) 

Miss Annemarie Gerts, 4226 N. Sawyer Ave., 

Chicago 18, Ill 


(Add zone 
. Green, 235 S. Harrisen St., East 


Mrs. Beulah M 

Orange, N.J. 

(formerly, 919 Versailles Ave., Alameda, Calif.) 
me a J. Halling, State Teach. College, Mankato, 


(formerly, 1543 W. 56 St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Mr. Willard Roy Hailman, Asbury Theolog. Sem- 
inary, Wilmore, Ky. 
(formerly, Bethel College, Mishawaka, ind.) 
Mr. Edward H. Hamilton, 3317 Orlando S 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
(formerly, Orlando) 
Mrs. Drang Ay . Henry, 818 E. University St., Ann 
Arbor, M 
(formerly, 222 E. Allen St., Lancaster, Ohio) 
Mr. Harold B. Holst, 1606 Columbia Drive, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 
gy 2310 Clay St.) 
Mrs. Ines M. Jamison, 922 No. Battin, Wichita 6, 


(formerly 1312 Woodrow. Also, add zone 6) 
4. Id Egbert Johnson, 2108 Kipling, Houston 
exa 

Mankato, Minn.) 

Mr. 4162 Winthrop Ave., Indian- 
apolis, 
gg 7 Franklin Ave., Princeton, N. J.) 
r. Robert John Maddaford, 316 Miracle Mile, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
(formerly, es 1045) 

Mr. Harvey E. Maier, Bancroft Hall, Apt. 510, 509 
W. 12ist St., N. Y. 27, 

(formerly, 922 Queen Ave., Yakima, Wash.) 


. N. EB, 


Bancroft Hall, Apt. 102, 
121st St., N. 
Fayetievilies 


k.) 
Mr. William B. Merrel, 1306 Enfield Court, Willow 
Run, Mich.) 
(formerly, 403 College St., Barbourville, Ky.) 
Mr. Charlees Neiswender, Hotel Ben Bolt, “agt 218, 
Columbia, Mo. 
(formerly, Acklen Park. Nashville, Tenn.) 
Mr. Russel C. Nelson, Hartland, Mich. 
(formerly, Pinckney, Mich.) 
Miss Hilda Ohlin, Sherman Square Apt. Hotel, 
Apt. 61, New York 23, N. Y. 
Tyler, Texas) 
Miss Margaret E. Olsgard, 
Watertown, S. Da 
(formerly, Dixon, lil.) 
Miss Cleo Resler, 332 S. East Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
(formerly, 224 Second St. S. E., Massillon, Ohio) 
Mr. William C. Rice, Box 344, Baldwin, Kans. 
(formerly, Iowa City, Iowa) 
Mr. Allen Faber Schirmer, 4001 S. Otterbein, In- 
dianapolis 27, Ind. 
(Change of street address and zone.) 
Mr. Claude Matthias Schmitz, c/o Music Division, 
Colorado State Coll. of Educ., Greely, Colo. 
(formerly, 1703 10th Avenue) 


Spouse, 13 Fitzhugh St. So., Rochester 


(Note change of zone number; also So. after 
word St.) 


122-3rd Ave. S.E., 


Mrs. Betty Dano Stewart, 270 Riverside Drive, 
(formerly, 1226 Woodland N. W., Canton 30, 


hio) 

Mr. Walter Allen Stults, Box 5278, No. Texas Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas 
(formerly, P.O. Box 694, Evanston, III.) 

Mr. John Carl Tegnell, Jr., Div. of Creative Art, 
S. F. State Coll., 124 Buchanan St., San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 

(formerly, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.) 

Mr. A. E. Tellirjtiuisen, 354 Orlando St., Green- 
ville, Miss. 

(formerly, Brookhaven, Miss.) 

Mrs. Jessie Fleming Vose, Apt. 4, Bldg. 8, Prince- 

ton Place, Lakeland, Fla. 
(formerly, Boston, Mass.) 
Mrs. Mary Hartley Wells, 119 So. 16th St., Allen- 


town, Pa. 

(formerly 543 Grove St., Upper Montclair, N. J.) 
Mrs. Edith Weye Wilson, 54 Wayne Ave., Wake- 

field, Mass. 

(formerly, 175 Dartmouth St., Boston 16) 


Mr. Harvey L. Woodruff, 529 B oN Village, 
Wakefield Drive, Charlotte 7, MN. Cas. 
(formerly, Winter Park, Fla.) 


Lavinia Young, 1140 Maple, Lawton, 
a. 
(formerly, 915 Avenue D) 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
by-laws, the following names have been 
dropped from the official roster of the as- 
sociation for non-payment of dues: 


Mrs. Boris G. Alexander, Des Moines, Iowa 
Gene Bartlett, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Yvonne Beauregard, Springfield, Mass. 
Robert Owen Brink, Hollywood, Calif. 
Marguerite Deane Brown, Carrollton, 
Philip Warren Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph Ewing, San Antonio, Texas 
George Galvani, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Jeanette Gegna, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Arthur E. Hall, Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Frankie J. Harwell, Dallas, Texas 
Grete Kahlert, New York, 

Carl Lamson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Paul Matthen, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bertha McAllister, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
J. Clarendon McClure, Mobile, Ala. 
Frank A. McKinley, Bloomington, Ind. 
Marie H. Metcalf, Evanston, Ill. 

Rose se Partlow, Lawton, Okla. 
May B. Pedigo, Sayre, Okla. 

Florence Jewell Powell, Searcy, Ark. 
Paul Ray, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Dexter L. Riddle, Marshall, Texas. 
Sister Marcellina, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sister Mary Marjorie, O.P., Alpena, Mich. 
David H. Witt, Oklahoma City, O kia. 
Estelle Larsen Wylie, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mo. 


(OVER) 


DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 


Boston Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
Milton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Parkes Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
ham 92, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, 556 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 
Buffalo Chapter 
President, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Rozan, 15 N. Parade Ave., 
Buffalo 11, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild 
S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Chicago Chapter 
President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIl.; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Ill. 


Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
ton St., Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
Greeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Alberta K. Carter, 1515 Tenth Ave., 
Greeley, Colo.; Program Chairman, Mr. 
Horace Lee Davis, 115 Hudson St., Denver 
7, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Indianapolis Chapter 

President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
402 N. Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 


Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 
Kansas City Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 
Walnut St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mr. William Vennard, 3805 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 2nd St., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.; Secretary, Mr. Price 
Dunlavy, 6161 Barrow Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 
2401 Effie St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 


Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss - 


Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 


New Jersey Chapter 

President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president, 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St., 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary, 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 
Sparta, N. J. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, 
N. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville, 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia 
Wary Linney, Box 243, Boone, N. C. 
Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 
Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Norma France, 5105 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 32; Treasurer, Miss Sarah 
Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad City Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 


J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 76] . 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


St. Louis District Chapter 
President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shurtlef 
College, Alton, Ill.; Vice-president, Clay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, 
1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, Ill; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, 6165 
Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, Mr, 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 289 
California St., San Francisco; Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 
Twin Cities Chapter 
President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Ave. So. Minneapolis 5, Minn.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North. 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Myrtle L. Ormes, 
2745 Fremond Ave. So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 
917 21st Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Washington Chapter 
President, Mrs. Jane E. Stone, 606 Wood- 
side Parkway, Silver Spring, Md.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4816 46th St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Sec. & Treas., Mr. 
Frederick W. Wilkerson, 3308 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 


President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
E. Clifford Toren, 5050 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. Use them on your sta 
tionery and display advertising. 
PUBLICIZE NATS IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


N.A.T.S. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
December 28-29-30-31, 1952 
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